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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


Atomic Energy: What Is It? (p. 9) 
The Atom in Peace (p.10) 

The Atom in War (p. 11) 

The Atom and Geography (p. 12) 
The First Thanksgiving (p. 8) 


Concepts Developed 
In the There Article 

Atomic energy is the most powerful 
known form of energy and is in endless 
supply. Eventually it may replace all 
the other forms of energy we have 
been tapping. It comes from splitting 
atoms and releasing the energy inside 
them. 

In the U. S. atomic energy is con- 
trolled by the Government. The U. N. 
is working on a plan to control atomic 
energy on a world scale. But the plan 
has n blocked by Russia. Russia 
and Britain are the two other countries 
with atom bombs. 

However, there are many other ways 
of using atomic energy besides in 
bombs. The atom is at work on man’s 
behalf in medicine, agriculture, indus- 
> We are also developing other ways 

using it in wartime. 

The many uses of atomic energy are 
making it the biggest business in the 
U. §. Atomic plants are scattered across 
the —— near water supplies and 
far away from big cities. testing 
grounds lie in areas where explosions 
will harm no one. Our atomic fuel 


comes from the Belgian Congo, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, the Colorado 
Plateau. 

Procedure for 


Study of the Theme Article 

To the teacher: The material of this 
week’s theme article may prove difficult 
for the younger reader but is vital to 
understanding the news of the world 


today. You may wish to take up Only 
one article at a time and spread the 
study over several weeks. Assign the 
first article to the pupils who have 
a special interest in science. Let them 
act as student-teachers to clarify points 
for their classmates. For example, they 
can familiarize the class with many 
of the new words and terms before the 
class reads the first article. 


VOCABULARY STUDY 


This is an assignment for a special 
group of pupils interested in science. 

Aim: To develop an expanding vo- 
cabulary, so the theme article may be 
read with greater understanding. 

To the pupils: To help the class gain 
an understanding of the terms needed 
to explain atomic energy, will you 
scan your copies of Junior Scholastic 
and select words and phrases to be 
explained before the articles are read 
by the class. When you have decided 
on the terms and looked up their mean- 
ings, list them on the board and be 
prepared to give a brief explanation. 


DISCUSSION 


Aim: To consider the problems con- 
nected with developing atomic energy, 
its values and its dangers. 

The teacher states the problem: 
Newspapers and radio continually carry 





LAST WEEK’S COVER 


Because of an error made by the 
printer of Junior Scholastic, part of the 
color plate was omitted from the cover 
of last week’s issue. The cover was origi- 
nally designed to show Communist-held 
territory in red. We suggest that pu- 
pils, using their 1952-53 Scholastic 
News Map as a guide, color this area 
themselves. 
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NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 
Because of the Thanksgiving 
holiday there will be no November 
26 issue of Junior Scholastic. The 
next issue will be dated Decem- 
ber 3. 











news of uses of atomic energy. We all 
know of the horrors of the atomic bomb 
and the terror the thought of its use 
brings to countries all over the world. 
Now that you have a general idea 
about what atonfc energy is and have 
read the other articles, let us discuss 
the following: 


1. The sources of energy available 
to man before the discovery of atomic 
energy. 

2. The difficulties in controlling 
atomic energy. What progress has been 
made? 

3. What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of atomic power plants? 

4. Let us consider some of its peace- 
time uses: 

a. How is atomic energy now help- 
ing doctors? 

. Why do they say it can be used 
as a detective? 

c. What ways may farmers use it? 

d. What ways is it used in a 

e. When they can control the deadly 
rays what other uses do you think it 
may have? 

5. Now let us discuss its uses in 
wartime: 

a. What atomic weapons are already 
available? 

b. What ones are being developed? 

6. Geography is a factor in atomic 
energy: 

a. What factors are involved in 
omens place for a plant? 

b. Why was Nevada chosen for a 
testing ground? 

c. Why was Eniwetok chosen? 

d. Where does our atomic fuel come 
from? 

7. What is the purpose of the Atomic 
Energy Commission? 


A SPELLING QUIZ 


Aim: To build an expanding vo- 
cabulary. 

To the pupils: Atomic energy is go- 
ing to be a continuing and increasing 
part of our futures. Many new words 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
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No Issue November 26 


Next Issue: December 3 
Theme Article: Afghanistan 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Afghanistan 
Reading Feature: School for Santas 
Short Story 
Special Feature: Christmas Party 











and terms are needed to describe it 
Appoint a committee to select words 
from the articles they feel will be 
helpful to know how to spell. 

The committee will took up the 
meanings of the selected words in their 
dictionaries and check their lists care- 
fully to see they have spelled the words 
correctly. They will put the word list 
on the blackboard fox their classmates 
to copy. When sufficient time has been 
allowed for each member of the class 
to check the spelling of the words, one 
of the committee will conduct a spell- 
ing quiz. This may be either oral or 
written. The committee will be pre- 
pared to give the meaning of any of 
the words selected. Such a list may 
include some of the following words: 


energy chemicals 
electricity experiment 
atom iodians 
atomic 
process 
explosion 
yarticles 
baels 

liquid 
Geiger 
scientist 
agriculture 
oxygen 


measure 
medicine 
diseases 
hydrogen 
reaction 
weapons 
resources 
uranium 
missiles 
elements 


MAP STUDY 


Aim: To appreciate the fact that 
supplies and plants concerned with 
atomic energy for the U. S. are scat- 
tered over a vast area, 

To three pupils: All of the following 
places are referred to in the theme 
article. Be prepared to point out their 
location on a map and tell what con- 
nection they have with atomic energy. 

The first step is to find and under- 
line the name places in your copies of 
Junior Scholastic: 


Arco, Idaho 
Hiroshima, Japan 
South Carolina 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee 
Waverly, Ohio 
Savannah River 
Eniwetok, South Pacific 


Las Vegas, Nevada 
Belgian Congo, Africa 
Arizona 

New Mexico 
Colorado 


The First Thanksgiving 


To the teacher: The account of 
Thanksgiving may be read aloud by 
several pupils, or, after a silent reading 
by all, a general discussion may follow. 
If the less able readers are going to 
read the article to the class, - them 
first read it in a small group with you 
to check on any words which may 
prove difficult. 

Members of the class who read wide- 
ly will have other information to add 
to this. Some accounts and pictures of 
the restoration of the Plymouth colon 
might be brought in and shared wit 
classmates. 

Someone who reads poetry well 
might read the Longfellow poem, “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish.” 


WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


After reading the account of the first 
Thanksgiving, pupils might be assigned 
to write comparable accounts of their 
own Thanksgivings, modeled on the 
Junior Scholastic story. They should 
describe the setting of their Thanks- 
giving; the kind of meal they have; 
guests, if any; activities of the day; 
what reasons they have to give thanks 
on this day. If lee do anythin 
make Thanksgiving happier for Si 
this should be included. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a /ive-Minute Quiz 


1. Name. the early colony in which 
the first American Thanksgiving was 
held. (Plymouth) 

2. How long did the first Thanks- 
giving last? (Three days) 

3. What is the name of the seaweed, 
found off the coast of Prince Edward 
Island, which is used in making ice 
cream? (Irish moss) 

4. Doctors have recently made two 
discoveries which may lead to the con- 
trol of what dreaded disease? (Polio) 

5. What Liberian product is the 
U. S. now importing in loos quantities? 
(Iron or iron ore) 

6. A special chapel opened in Lon- 
don honors what American Indian 
princess? (Pocahontas) 

7. Which is the most powerful of 
all the forms of energy man has tapped? 
(Atomic energy) 

8. What is the chief fuel used to 
create atomic energy? (Uranium) 


9. On what country was the world’s 
first atomic bomb dropped? (Japan) 

10. Name the three countries known 
to have atomic bombs today. (The 
U. S., Britain, Russia) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 23 

ACROSS: 1-baa; 4-cold; 5-raged; 6-sip; 
7-cat; ote: 12-ctr.; 13-seem; 14-chickadee; 
17-oka 18-lbs.; 19-sew; 20-A.A.A.; 21-Isr.; 

-acu 26-Mass.: 27-pre. 

DOWN: 1-bog; 2. ale; 3-add; 4-cap; 5-R.1.; 
6-strike; 7-C.C.C.; 8- Athos; 9-sea: 10- pediar: 
11-ameba; 13-sky; 15-caw; 16-E.S.A.; 21-its: 
22-S.E.; 23-amp.: 24-car; 25-use 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 18 


1. WE GIVE THANKS: Check 2, 4, 5, 6 
a nue FOR NEWS: l-a; 2-c; 3-c; 4-a; 
3 ee wy ENERGY. A. 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 
4-T; 5-T. B, l-a; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b; 5-c. 





Tools for Teachers 


Uruguay 
Dec. 10 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Uruguay (Program 
Kit), no date, 25¢, Pan American 
Union, Washington 5, D. C. Uruguay, 
1949, 10¢. Pan American Union, Wash. 
ington 5, D. C. An Air View of Uru- 
guay Today, by Enrique Portes, 1948, 
free, Educational Director, Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways, 28-19 Bridge 
Plaza North, Long Island C ity 1, N. Y. 
Uruguay: Vigorous Democracy, by the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
1944, 10¢, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: Pageant of South American 
History, by Anne M. Peck, $3.50 
(Longmans, 1941). Half a Hemisphere, 
by Delia Goetz, $2.50 (Harcourt, 
1943). 

ARTICLES: “Goodbye Uruguay, Hel- 
2 Brazil,” by R. De Queiroz, Americas, 
Oct. 1952. “Switzerland of America,” 
Newsweek, Dec. 29, 1951. “New Gov- 
ernment for Uruguay,” by L. G. Piazza, 
Americas, Jan. 1952. 

FILMS: For sale from Government 
Films Department, United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, 
N. Y.: Montevideo Family, 16 minutes. 
Day in the life of a middle-class family. 
Uruguay, 20 minutes. Agriculture, eco- 
nomic well-being, and life of the 
Uruguayan people. Young Uruguay, 17 
minutes. Young people at home, play, 
and school. 

FILMSTRIPS: Uruguay, 39 frames, 
Society for Visual Education, 1345 W. 
Diversey Pkwy,, Chicago 14, Ill. Peo- 
ple, occupations, government, schools, 
and living conditions. une yes 
frames, Stillfilm, Inc., 171 Sout 
Robles, Pasadena 5, Calif. aahes 
new maps, Fray Bentos, Montevideo, 
Indians, cowboys, meat, mutton, and 
wool. 
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Katherine Churchill 


Can you help this family find their Thanksgiving dinner? (Key on p. 23) 


WONDER BOOK OF ANSWERS TO 400 SUPER-STUMPERS 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FROM THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


Do YOU know the answers? Are there any holes in the sky? What makes sugar sweet? 
How does glue hold things together? Can a fly hear?. What's inside the jumping bean? 
Is a woman's brain smaller than a man’s? What is a Schnorkel? All the answers to 400 
super-stumpers just like these are answered in a single 300-page volume—a book for fun 
and pleasant reading, for learning things you never knew before. An excellent reference 
book, a natural for quiz fans! A wonder book written in clear, readable style, with over 
100 illustrations. Compiled by staff of world-famous, 20-volume Book of Knowledge. 


Questions and Anewers 
FROM THE 








RIDERS OF THE GABILANS 
~—Graham M. Dean 


Barking six-guns 
crafty cattle rustlers 
hard-riding, fast-shoot- 
ing cowboys colorful. 
exciting rodeos--a rous- 
ing good western that has 
everything! There had 
been talk that spring of rustling—some of 
the best steers had been stolen! Jimmy Bor- 
gess, youngest cowboy at Double Springs 
Ranch, is the first to clash with the thieves— 
but they get away! A strange boot print is 
his only clue. Jimmy meets the mysterious, 
sharp-eyed Prophet of Priest Valley. To- 
gether they try to track down the badmen— 
and risk their lives doing it! 


DECEMBER, 1952 


The TAB Club once again makes avail- 
able its extra-special bargain offer to help 
you with your Christmas gift-giving prob- 
lems. See the special announcement accom- 
panying your copy of the December TAB 
News and publish d in the Nov. 12 issues 
of the weekly Scholastic Magazines. 

From a list of 40 top-notch titles, you 
can select ideal “stocking” gifts for your 
family and your friends—even for yourself 
-and you get FIVE books for only $1.00! 
Don't wait—be sure to order your books 
NOW so you'll have them in time for 
Christmas giving. Remember, mail deliv- 
eries are slow during the holiday period 
It takes two to three weeks for your books 
to reach you from TAB headquarters. 

January is free dividend time! When 
you're ordering your January TAB Club 
selections, you can also order your own 
‘ hoice of books earned this semester as free 
dividends. Remember, for every FOUR 
books you buy, you earn ONE book as a 
free TAB Club dividend. You'll receive a 
special announcement of the dividend se- 
lections with your copy of January TAB 
News. The more books you buy now, the 
more dividends you can choose from the 
list of 20 excellent selections! 

Merry Christmas to.everyone! 


Pamela J Bell 


National Office 
851 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N Y. 


MOUNTAIN PONY-—Henry Larom 


Andy Marvin goes West 

to visit his uncle's ranch 

and find excitement- 

packed adventures! He 

buys a frightened pony 

. determined to tame 

the wild - eyed, restless 

bronc! Then Andy rips 

into action against a 

rough, tough band of game rustlers. He's 

captured, held prisoner in a dark abandoned 

mine! Will he escape in time to stop the 

rustiers and save his uncle's ranch? You're 

in for suspense and surprises as boy and 

horse track down the pack of thieves ahd 
win a reward from the Governor! 


BIG RED—Jim Kjelgaord 


“If only Red was his!" 
Young Danny always 
dreamed of owning a 
big, handsome Irish set- 
ter that he could treas- 
ure! But he had to be 
happy with the job of 
training Red for his 
wealthy owner. One day 
Danny and Big Red come face-to-face with 
a monster outlaw bear! The snarling creature 
had been killing cattle and sheep .. . even in- 
jured Danny's father. Danny vows vengeance 
on the giant grizzly. Finally the day comes 
for the bitter fight to the finish. Will Danny 
and Big Red overcome the treacherous mon- 
ster? A first-rate adventure tale. 


MINUTE agin sit 


Here's something new— 
a mystery puzzle game! 
An eccentric scientist lies 
dead on the floor of his 
study — shot through the 
head! Is it suicide? “Mur- 
der!” snaps Professor 
Fordney, the famed de- 
tective. Could you guess 
what the clue is? YOU can be detective, too, 
in 100 exciting crime stories—complete with 
plot and clues. A minute to read each mys- 
tery puzzle. Guess the clues . then check 
your solution with the Professor's on the page 
following each story. Keep score—it's loads 
of, fun to out-Sherlock the super-sleuth! 


THE TATTOOED MAN—Pease 


Tod Moran is in for trou- 
ble when he goes to sea 
aboard the tramp steam- 
er Araby! The sea isn't 
what he dreamed it would 
be! Searching for his 
missing brother, he meets 
dirty, cutthroat men of 
the sea; barely weathers 
a stormy ocean voyage, and lands right 
smack in the middle of a big mystery! And 
what about the strange tattooéd man—will 
he help Tod expose the dealings of the 
crooked steamship company? It's one excit- 
ing, surprise-filled adventure after another 
in this action-packed story by a top writer 
of the sea! 


* For more details on the 10 senior tithes, see TAB News sent to Club secretary. 
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_BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head (25¢) | 
_DEATH DOWN E, EAST, Eleanor Blake (25¢) 
: . | MIRACLE ON 34th STREET, V. Davies (25¢) | 


FANNIE FARMERS’ HANDY COOK BOOK (25¢) 











300 TRICKS YOU CAN DO, H. Thurston (25¢) 
OUT OF THIS WORLD, Fast, ed. (25¢) 





“MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY (35¢) 
THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD, Oursler (35¢) 
THE SCARLET LETTER, Nathaniel Hawthorne (35¢) | 
THE BIRTH AND DEATH OF THE SUN, | Gemow (28¢)| 
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@ No one needs tough, rugged tives 

4 more than you motor bike riders. That's 

For motor bikes, why it’s smart to pick the tire made 
especially for the gruelling pace of 


& : . 
for bicycles motor bikes—the stalwart, long-wearing 
7 


DousLe EAGLE. 


& 4. Its double-strength cord body is built 
to absorb all kinds of punishment. Fast 
stops and starts, high rolling speeds, 
tricky curves—the DousLe Eacve takes 


them all in stride. 


And its deep-cut diamond tread blocks 
really grip the road to help you hold 
your course, bring you to safe, straight- 
line stops. 


The Douse Eac.e is especially designed 
for sturdy motor bikes or bicycles that 
require balloon tires. Your Goodyear 
dealer hag this brawny beauty now. 


You can count on 

Goodyear Buty! rubber 

tubes, too. They hold air longer and 
are harder to puncture. 











e . 
ath G BIKE TIRES 
MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Double Eagie- TM. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Obte 
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THE PORTER 
62 Prespect Avenve 


Mall me FREE, without obligation, your new beoklet, 


Serres ae 


You'll be the envy of the gang 
—for exciting fun, it’s “SUPER”! 


Chemcraft brings you the fun, thrills and adventure 
of a real Chemical laboratory. The very first day you 
start amazing your friends and family with almost 
unbelievable tricks of chemical magic. Like changing 
water to wine. Writing red, white and blue with one 
ink. Or changing water to blood and blood to stone. 
But there’s more to Chemcraft than magic. You can 
make colored glass, perfume, soap, insecticides, salt, 
powdered milk, photographic prints. With a Chem- 
craft Outfit you can do these and hundreds of other 
equally exciting and fascinating experiments. Send 
today for FREE booklet, “The Wonders of Chemis- 
try.”” Remember—-with Chemcraft you receive more 
chemicals, more apparatus, and you can do more 
experiments than with any other chemistry set. 

WITH CHEMCRAFT YOU DBO REAL ATOMIC ENERGY EXPERI- 
MENTSI Imagine making your own experiments with Atomic 
Energy! You get ey of this awesome, mys- 


knowledge 

terious and breath-taking force. Yet al/ experiments are ab- 
solutely safe. 
MANY OTHER EXCITING, EXCLUSIVE 
CRAFT! Here are just a few of them: 
Torch for glass blowing; Illustrated Chemistry shows you how 
to write chemical formulas; Instructions for building = own 
chemical laboratory, apperetus and work-benches; , ilhus- 
trated Chemcraft Manuals which show you how to do = many 
as 1,000 fascinating experiments. Remember —always ask for 
genuine Chemcraft. 
READ WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT CHEMCRAST... “My son 
got a emall Chemcraft outfit last Christmas and was so en- 
thused about it that all he wants this Christmas is another, 
larger outfit. In m: my capacity as school pacing, I have recom- 
mended Chemcr to many ot and their parents.” 

Cecil M. Van De Venter, Prin., ace Mann School 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 


CHEMCRAFT—Sold in the best stores all over the 
country. Always ask for genuine Chemeraf?. Don't ac- 
cept substitutes. Available in many models from $2.00 
up te $28.00 (slightly higher in the eleven Western 
States). 
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Hagerstown, Md. 
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Wenders of Chemistry”. (Please print plainly) 
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No Issue Next Week 
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Eisenhower, Truman 
Will Meet This Week 


As soon as the election was over, 
General Eisenhower went to Au- 
gusta, Georgia, for a 10-day rest. 
During the campaign he had trav- 
eled 50,000 miles and made about 
300 speeches. Qn vacation, the Gen- 
eral played golf and went fishing. 

He also began to make plans for 
taking over the reins of government. 
At President Truman’s invitation, he 
sent two men to Washington to be 
his representatives. 

One man is Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., of Massachusetts. He led 
the drive to win the Republican 
nomination for the general. Senator 
Lodge will sit in on talks at the 
State Department, Defense Depart- 
ment, and other key agencies. 

The other representative is a bank- 
er, Joseph M. Dodge of Detroit, 
Mich. He will sit in on talks about 
the U. S. budget for 1953-54. 


INVITED TO WHITE HOUSE 

The day after the election, Presi- 
dent Truman invited General Eisen- 
hower to visit him at the White 
House this week. The President said 
he wished to discuss U. S. problems 
and policies with General Eisen- 
hower “so that it may be clear to 
all the world that this nation is united 
in its struggle for peace and free- 
dom.” 

Soon after his arrival in Washing- 
ton, General Eisenhower is expected 
to make an announcement about his 
plans for going to Korea. Buring his 
campaign he promised that if elected 
he would go to Korea and see what 
he could do“to end the war. Some 
people think he should not go. They 
say it would be too dangerous. 


Harris & Ewing 
Eisenhower 


States won by the Republican candidates in Presidential election are shown in 


color. 


States won by Democratic candidates are shown in gray. 


In the states 


which were electing governors, a black G on a white square means a Republican 
was elected. A white G en a black square means a Democrat was elected to office. 


HEART ATTACKS KILL 
MURRAY AND WEIZMANN 


Two well-known men died of heart 
attacks on November 9. 

Philip Murray, 66, a U. S. labor 
leader was president of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (CIO). 
Born in Scotland, he began work in 
coal mines at the age of nine. At 16, 
he left for the U. S. with his father 
and worked as a miner in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

One day he accused a weight- 
master of cheating him while weigh- 
ing his coal. Hot-tempered, he got 
into a fight and was fired. The coal 
miners elected him president of their 
union. From then on he rose rapidly 
as a labor leader. In 1938 he became 
president of the ClO. He was known 
for his work in driving Communists 
out of the CIO. 

Chaim Weizmann, 77, was known 
as the father of Israel. He had plan- 
ned and dreamed of setting up a 
Jewish homeland since he was a boy. 

Born in Motol, White Russia, he 
was a brilliant student in science 
and mathematics. At 23, he became 
greatly interested in a movement to 
find a homeland for Jews. He once 
told a British statesman: “There is 
only one thing I want—a national 
home for my people.” 

He played an important part in 


creating Israel in 1948, That year 
he was elected as its first president. 
He was also an important scientist. 


Republicans Will Control 
Congress by Narrow Margin 


Republicans will control the 83rd 
Congress, but by a narrow margin. 
The new Congress will start its first 
session on January 3, 1953. 

As we go to press, final results 
for three seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives are not known. To date 
there are 221 Republicans, 210 Dem- 
ocrats, one independent. 

The Senate has 48 Republicans 
and 47 Democrats. The 96th Senator, 
Wayne Morse of Oregon, has de- 
clared himself an “independent Re- 
publican.” 


LIE RESIGNING FROM U. N. 


LATE FLASH—Trygve Lie is re- 
signing from the U. N.’s top job, Sec- 
retary-General. He has held this job 
since 1946. Mr. Lie said he hoped 
this action would help “save the 
peace” and end the Korean war. He 
felt he could not do his best work 
because Communist nations have re- 
fused to deal with him since 1950, 
when he joined in blaming North 
Korea for attacking South Korea. 
( More details Dec. 3. ) 
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Raroians Work 20 Days 
Then Rest for 345 


In Raroia people work only 15 to 
20 days a year. In three weeks they 
earn enough money to keep them- 
selves alive for the rest of the year. 
And they can afford modern luxuries 
as well. 

Raroia is an atoll in the South Pa- 
cific. An atoll is an island made up 
of coral reefs surrounding a lagoon*. 
Thousands of years ago Raroia’s vol- 
canoes sank into the sea leaving the 
reefs standing above the surface. 

Only 127 natives and 25 pigs live 
on Raroia. The natives sell coconuts. 
They wait for the nuts to fall off the 
trees. Then they collect the nuts, and 
sell them to trading ships. With the 
money earned, the natives buy ra- 
dios, refrigerators, western clothes, 
and outboard motors. They buy 
canned food, too. There are more 
than 400 kinds of fish in the waters 
around Raroia. But the natives pre- 
fer to eat fish after it has been 
canned. 

One drawback to life on the atoll 
is hurricanes. Four or five times in a 
hundred years, fierce winds blow 
over the island, killing many of the 
people who live there. In 1903, a hur- 
ricane killed four fifths of the popu- 
lation. So the natives are taking 
things easy until the next winds 
strike. 


U.N. KOREAN TROOPS 
AID WOUNDED CHILDREN 


A 13-year-old Korean boy lay bad- 
ly burned after an explosion. He was 
rushed to a Norwegian-run hospital 
in South Korea. To save the boy's 
life, doctors amputated both his 
hands. 

While the boy was recovering, a 
U. N. corps commander visited the 
hospital. He saw the boy and tried 
to cheer him up. Then the general 
decided to do something for all seri- 
ously hurt Korean children. He start- 
ed a drive to raise money for build- 
ing a children’s medical center, 

News of the drive was announced 
over the U. N. armed forces radio 
network. Money began to pour in 
from U.N. soldiers, sailors, marines, 
airmen, nurses, doctors. One soldier 
at the front sent $50. A tank com- 
pany sent $1,541, an average of $10 
a man. Korean soldiers in two U. S. 


’ 


CHESSIE, THE CAT, is well-known trade symbol of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway. Very shortly she and her family will start appearing on neckties, 
scarves, lamps, etc., too. Chessie has worked for the C & O since 1933 and draws 
more fan mail than many movie stars. She has two kittens and a husband, 
Peake. Above, Chessie and kittens show how comfortable a sleeping car is. 


companies contributed their entire 
month's pay. 

More than .$66,000 has been col- 
lected—and money is still coming in 
every day. The center will be built 
at a hospital in South. Korea. 


Record Set in U.S. Parks 
By Huge Numbers of Visitors 
A record 41,516,664 persons vis- 


ited national parks, forests, and mon- 
uments during the 1952 travel season. 
This was almost double the number 
of visitors several years ago. 

Of the 28 U. S. national parks, 
Great Smoky Mountains in North 
Carolina - Tennessee attracted the 
most visitors—2,295,428. Four other 
parks had more than a million vis- 
itors. They were: Shenandoah in Vir- 
ginia; Rocky Mountain in Colorado; 
Yellowstone in Wyoming-Montana- 
Idaho; Colonial Historical in Vir- 
ginia. 


New Dessert Seems Like, 
But isn’t, Ice Cream 


It looks like ice cream and it tastes 
like ice cream—but it’s not ice cream. 
What is it? The answer is a new U. S. 
dessert made from frozen vegetable 
fat—oil from soybeans, peanuts, or 
cotton seeds. 

Ice cream, a dairy product, is 
made from butter fat. Today the 
price of butter fat is high, about one 
dollar a pound. Vegetable fat costs 
about 20 cents a pound. The new 


dessert is less expensive than ice 
cream. 

State laws prevent some states 
from selling the new dessert. It is 
banned in all states except Texas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, and New Mexico. And in 
these states it cannot be sold as “ice 
cream.” It has several brand names. 

Manufacturers of the new dessert 
are putting up a fight for the right 
to sell the dessert in all states. Food 
experts say it provides the same nu- 
trition as ice cream. 

A somewhat similar fight has gone 


on for many years over the sale of 


oleomargarine. It is made from vege- 
table fats and is cheaper than butter. 
Seven states still forbid the sale of 
colored margarine. 


Buses Fill in for Railroads 
On U.S. Mail Transportatic.. 


“Highway Post Office—U. S. Mail.” 
These words appear on more than 
100 large mail buses in 26 states 
across the United States. The bus 
fleet of the U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment“has been growing since 1940. 
That year buses took over mail runs 
at the end of railway lines. Where 
there is no postal rail service, buses 
do the job. 

Each bus pulls a long trailer filled 
with mail. It has two workers who 
sort and load mail. The driver begins 
his run in early morning darkness. 
Some of the buses make as many as 
25 stops during a run. 








News in a Nutshell 





This year's U. S. turkey crop is 
the biggest in history. Nearly 59 
million birds will be ready for eating 
by Thanksgiving Day. 

More than 10 million of our tur- 
keys are raised in California. Biggest 
of the breeding grounds is the 
George Roberts ranch in Antelope 
Valley, Calif. Among Mr. Roberts’ 
35,000 turkeys are two completely 
new kinds. 


Iron from Liberia is helping to 
keep our steel mills turning. In 1947 
U. S. engineers began cutting roads 
through Liberia’s dense jungles. 
Their target was the iron-rich Bomi 
Hills, home of some 140 million tons 
of iron ore. Last summer the first 
shipment of iron left Liberia for the 
U. S. This year its million tons of 
iron exports will make Liberia the 
sixth largest foreign supplier of iron 
for U. S. mills. 

Liberia was 
settlers. 


U. §. 


founded by 


Should Queen Elizabeth II's cor- 
onation be televised next June? 
This is the debate now raging in 
England. Eager Britons have been 
buying 1,000 sets a day to see the 
show. Now it looks as if they may not 
need them. The Coronation Commis- 
sion says that the ceremony won't be 
televised. The reason: TV would put 
too much of a strain on the young 
queen. 

TV viewers say everyone should 
have a chance to see the crowning. 
The British Government is now de- 
ciding whether Britons will.see the 
show on TV. 


Pocahontas was honored recent- 
ly in London. A special chapel was 
opened to honor the Indian heroine. 

Pocahontas became famous as the 
American Indian princess who saved 
the life of Captain John Smith more 
than 300 years ago. Later she mar- 
ried an Englishman, John Rolfe, and 
went to live in England. She was the 
first American woman to marry an 
Englishman, or to be buried in 
Britain. 

The Countess of Mountbatten, a 
cousin by marriage of the British 
royal family, is a direct descendant 
of Pocahontas. 


Means word is defined on page 18. 


‘Science News 


New Polio Hope 


Scientists are attacking one of the 
world’s most dreaded diseases—polio. 
Last month, they reported two new 
discoveries. 

Polio is caused by viruses* which 
get into the blood stream. They at- 
tack the nervous system. Many pa- 
tients die or are paralyzed. 

When a polio virus gets into our 
blood, our bodies develop antibod- 
ies*, which fight it. Alone, these 
antibodies are not strong enough to 
destroy the disease. So doctors are 
looking for ways to help them fight. 

Two years ago a team of doctors 
experimented on more than 50,000 
children during a polio epidemic*. 
They collected blood. Then they 
treated the blood to make it rich in 
antibodies. They injected* this blood 
into half the children. Of these chil- 
dren, few were stricken by polio. 
Those few suffered mild attacks. 

The usefulness of this discovery is 
limited. Doctors say we would need 
tremendous amounts of blood to 
make everyone safe from polio. And 
the effect of an injection lasts only 
a few weeks. 


SECOND DISCOVERY 


Another test was carried out in 
Baltimore. Last year a doctor at 
Johns Hopkins University experi- 
mented on six children. He injected a 
polio virus into each of them. The 
virus was not strong enough to bring 
on the disease. But it developed 
antibodies in the children. Doctors 
think these antibodies might stop 
them from ever getting polio. 

Polio is still dangerous. Last year 
it struck 60,000 Americans. But doc- 
tors hope that these experiments will 
lead to~its control. 


Shooting Up 


Ten feet in two minutes—that’s 
how fast the stalk of the shooting 
yucca grows. It’s a plant found only 
on Chilao Flat in the San Gabriel 
Mountains of California. A U. S. sci- 
entist recently snapped a series of 
photographs one second apart while 
the stalk was shooting up. Several 
years ago two men reported seeing 
the yucca grow tall before their 
eyes. No one believed them. Their 
report sounded like a tall “tall tale.” 


UP phote 
BABY HYENA, only six weeks old, makes 
his first public appearance at Paris, 
France, zoo. His mother tries to curb 
his stagefright by pointing out all the 
funny looking’ people outside the fence. 


Moss for Ice Cream 


lrish moss is a seaweed found 
along the coast of Prince Edward 
Island, a Canadian province. When 
dried, the seaweed is used to make 
gelatin for ice cream and soft drinks. 
It is also used to make dyes. 

Reddish brown or purple, Irish 
moss grows in rocky places under- 
water. At low tide, fishermen in 
small boats pyll the weeds ashore 
with hand rakes. Sometimes during 
storms, waves push batches of the 
weeds ashore. But hand rakes and 
waves uproot the weeds. It takes 
several years for a new “crop” of 
Irish moss to grow. 

Recently a U. S. businessman in- 
vented a moss-cutting machine. It 
cuts the stalks off without damaging 
the roots. Within a few weeks the 
stalks grow to full height again. The 
machine also “harvests” the moss 
quickly. It can cut one ton of Irish 
moss an hour. 

Using the machine, fishermen have 
pulled in more Irish moss in one day 
than they brought ashore in a month 
with hand rakes. Last year Prince 
Edward Island produced 400,000 
pounds of dried Irish moss. This year 
it may produce 3,000,000 pounds. 

Irish moss also grows abundantly 
off the coasts of Ireland and Britain. 
Some people in Ireland use the weed 
to make medicine. 





The First Thanksgiving 


HAT was the first Thanksgiv- 
ing in America like? 

It was an outdoor feast at Plym- 
outh Colony in the fall of 1621. The 
Pilgrim Fathers invited 90 Indians 
to celebrate with them. For three 
days they all ate heartily, played 
games, sang, and danced. 

The Pilgrims had good reason to 
give thanks: 

They had come through a terrible 
winter of cold, hunger, disease, and 
fear. “Day and night we are fright- 
ened by wolves that.sit on their tails 
and howl,” wrote one Pilgrim. 

At one time during the winter all 
but six of the 102 Pilgrims were sick. 
Half-frozen, they battled the winter. 
“It is not with us as with other men 
whom small things can discourage 

. and cause them to wish they were 
home again,” wrote another Pilgrim. 
But by spring half of the Pilgrims 
had died. 


FRIENDLY INDIANS 


The Pilgrims also were thankful 
that the Indians had become friend- 
ly. Chief Massasoit of the Wampa- 
noag tribe vowed never to break the 
peace. Some of his Indians had vis- 
ited the colony and taught the Pil- 
grims how to plant their crops. 

Much to the Pilgrims’ great joy 
their first harvest, gathered in Octo- 
ber, was bountiful. It yielded 20 
acres of corn and six acres of barley 
and peas. And the Pilgrims gave 
thanks that the Fortune, an English 
ship, had arrived safely at Plymouth. 
She brought supplies and 35 more 
colonists. 

No one knows the exact date of 


the first Thanksgiving. It was prob- 
ably held sometime in November be- 
tween the time that the Fortune 
arrived and the time a certain letter 
was written. On December 4 a Pil- 
grim wrote to a friend in England 
describing the Thanksgiving feast. 
He wrote, in part: 

“Our harvest being gotten in, our 
governor sent four men fowling 
[hunting for fowl] . . . so that we 
might rejoice together.” 


BIG DINNER 


There was plenty of roast turkey 
on the menu, for the four Pilgrims 
found “great store of wild turkeys.” 
Other main dishes were boiled eels, 
roast goose, duck, deer. There also 
were lobsters, clams, oysters, vege- 


tables, codfish, cranberries, dried 
plums and cherries. 

For days before the feast began, 
the Pilgrims were busy. Men hunted 
for game. Boys cut down poplar 
trees to make platters for serving 
food. Women roasted meat on spits 
and in red-hot coals. Girls ‘ground 
corn, cooked vegetables, boiled clam 
chowder and stew in iron kettles. 
They helped with the baking—corn 
bread, hoe cakes, wheat biscuits. 

A delicious smell of fresh baking 
and roasting filled the air. The food 
was piled high in platters, bowls, 
and baskets on long tables. 

At sunrise of the first day Chief 
Massasoit arrived leading the Indi- 
ans in single file. Their faces were 
painted red, yellow, black. They 
were dressed in deerskin and bright 
belts made of beads and shells. 

The Indians brought the Pilgrims 


five deer and baskets of oysters as a 
gift. Then they joined the Pilgrims 
at the tables. There wasn’t enough 
room for all, so some Pilgrims and 
Indians sat on blankets in small 
groups. The weather was chilly. Sev- 
eral Indians started small fires near 
the tables. 

Almost as soon as they arrived, the 
Indians began to eat. They enjoyed 
the tasty food and ate their platters 
clean. Between meals the Indians 
danced. The Pilgrims sang, blew 
bugles, and played drums. 

Marksmanship contests were held. 
The Pilgrims used their muskets, the 
Indians their bows and arrows. They 
wrestled, ran races, and played stool 
ball. That was a rough-and-tumble 
game something like croquet. Two 
teams used short poles to bat a ball 
against wooden posts. 


POPCORN BALLS 

During the games girls and boys 
munched on popcorn balls. The In- 
dians had taught the Pilgrims how 
to make them. Dried ears of corn 
were put in jars over hot coals. After 
the kernels popped off the ear, they 
were spilled from the jar into a bow! 
of maple syrup. The kernels stuck 
together and formed small balls. 

This, then, was the first Thanks- 
giving—a happy three-day picnic of 
good food, friendship, and fun. In 
time, a day of thanks to God was set 
aside every year. Every year the 
President of the United States pro- 
claims Thanksgiving a national holi- 
day. This year the U. S. again has 
much to be thankful for—freedom, 
prosperity, plenty of food. 





Atomic Energy: What Is It? 


NIMALS must use their own en- 

ergy. If they want to move quick- 
ly, they run. Men, too, use their own 
energy. But men have also found 
ways to make use of other sources 
of energy. These other kinds of en- 
ergy are found around us in nature's 
storehouse. 

We have learned to burn wood, 
coal, oil, gas. We harness the heat 
produced and make it work for us. 
We use direct heat from the sun. 
We harness the wind. We .harness 
waterpower. Sometimes we use wa- 
terpower itself; other times we use 
it to produce electricity, and then 
we put the electricity to work 

NEW KIND OF ENERGY 

For about 30 years scientists have 
been working to develop a new kind 
of energy. Ten years ago they suc- 
ceeded in putting this new energy 
to work. Its name is atomic energy. 

Atomic energy has two qualities 
which make it especially important. 


1. Atomic energy is in endless 
supply. We could never use it up. 

2. It is the most powerful form 
of energy men have ever discov- 
ered. 

You hear a lot about atomic en- 
ergy these days. But what is it? 
Where does it come from? How does 
it work? 

The answers to these questions 
are complicated. But they can be 
summed up this way: 

Atomic energy comes from split- 
ting atoms. Inside each atom is an 
enormous amount of energy. By split- 
ting atoms, scientists have learned 
how to release this energy and make 
use of it. 

Now let's have a look at the atom 
itself. 

There are 98 different kinds of 
atoms. Atoms of the same kind come 
together to form elements*. Thus, 
millions of gold atoms make up a 
piece of gold. Millions of tin atoms 
make up a piece of tin. 

For many years scientists believed 
that atoms were the smallest things 


The inside of an atom works like 
the solar system, where planets whirl 
around the sun. At the center of the 
atom is the nucleus, a cluster of pro- 
tons and neutrons bound together. 
Electrons whirl round this nucleus 
at a speed of thousands of miles per 
second. 

The next thing scientists discov- 
ered was that they could split an 
atom by breaking up its nucleus. The 
particles inside the atom then split 
up and formed new atoms. 

The uranium atom is the easiest 
to split. To produce atomic energy, 
scientists pack pieces of uranium 
into a big machine called an atomic 
reactor. First they split one uranium 
atom. Particles fly off and form new 
atoms. But some of the neutrons do 
not fit into the new atoms. Instead 
they crash into other uranium atoms, 
and split them up. The new atoms 
release more neutrons. They break 
up still more atoms. This process 
goes on until all the uranium atoms 
have been split. This process is called 
an atomic chain reaction. 

Now it doesn’t look as if the re- 
action would cause much of an ex- 
plosion. But remember, when an 
atom splits, neutrons fly off at a 
speed of about 10,000 miles per sec- 
ond. Millions of neutrons all bom- 


barding (hitting) each other at this 
speed within a fraction of a second 
creafe a tremendous force. This force 
is atomic energy. 

Scientists first produced an atomic 
chain reaction during World War 
Il. We concentrated on using atomic 
energy as a weapon of war. 

When the war ended, Congress 
decided that civilians should take 
over our atomic program. It also 
decided that the U. S. Government 
should control all atomic develop- 
ment. 


AEC SET UP 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
set up a special commission of five 
members to run the program. These 
five members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission (AEC) are appointed 
by the President. They are all civil- 
ians. AEC controls and owns all 
atomic energy operations and _ re- 
sources in the United States. Only 
AEC can own uranium, the material 
from which atomic energy is made. 
AEC decides what private compa- 
nies, universities, and so on, shall 
work with atomic energy. 

Congress also appointed commit- 
tees to advise AEC. There is a com- 
mittee of leading scientists and a 
military committee. A Congressional 
committee (members of the House 
and Senate) keeps a close watch on 
AEC. It tries to make sure that AEC 
is not wasting the U. S. taxpayer's 
money. 


in the world. Then they discovered 
that atoms are made up of even 
smaller parts: electrons, protons, 
and neutrons. 


UP phere 
The Atomic Energy Commission is now supplying safe radioactive materials for 
use in classrooms. Here Gladys Chu and Einar Syvertson, of New York City’s 
High School of Commerce, explore for uranium. The Geiger counter registers 
when near radioactivity. With it, they can distinguish vranium ore from other 
rocks in pile.-Uranium is a very heavy, silvery-white metal when refined. 


“teMeens word te defined on page 16. 





The ATOM 


...In Peace 


E’VE all heard of the atomic 

bomb. We know that one A- 

bomb can kill thousands of 
people. But atomic energy can also 
be man’s friend. It can serve and 
help him in many ways. It is already 
helping us in medicine, agriculture, 
and industry. One day it may be- 
come our main source of power, in 
place of other fuels. 

To see how atomic energy could 
replace other fuels, let's compare it 
with fire. Fire burns and destroys. 
But fire can be controlled. It can heat 
and light our homes, cook our food, 
help run our factories, and do count- 
less other jobs. How can fire do these 
things? Because fire produces heat, 
and heat is a source of energy. 

An atomic reactor is the hottest 
place on earth. (The reactor is 
where atoms are split.) So scientists 
are trying to make use of this heat. 
If they can heat water with it, then 
this water will turn to steam. Steam 
can run engines. 

This sounds simple. But there are 
difficulties. First of all, an atomic re- 


lab assistant at 


Georgia Experiment Station, near 


actor gives out radioactive* rays. 
These rays are deadly. 

Huge concrete shields, six feet 
thick, must be placed round an 
atomic reactor to protect workers. 
The need for shields limits the uses 
of a reactor. For example, one could 
build a small atomic engine to run 
an automobile. But the engine would 
kill anyone who came near it. 

A second problem is this: Sup- 
pose you circulate water in a reactor 
to produce steam. The water and 
steam pick up the death-dealing rays. 
Then the steam becomes deadly. 

Scientists are beginning to solve 
this problem. A special reactor on 
the Snake River (near Arco, Idaho) 
has raised steam which can safely be 
used, Here is how it works. A liquid 
metal (which one is a secret) runs 
through the atomic reactor. The 
metal becomes very hot. Its heat 
then boils water, producing steam. 
The liquid metal becomes radio- 
active. But it doesn’t pass this radio- 
activity on to the steam. 


Atomic reactors are expensive. 


Wide World 


Griffin, wears special 


clothing, rubber gloves, and mask as he drives tractor with special plexiglass 
shield. He is spreading fertilizer which has in it radioactive phosphorus, 
which is dangerous te humans. Experiment will show how much fertilizer a 
plant uses; how close to plant to place it, and when it should be placed there. 


There are only 16 of them in the 
U. S. Some cost millions of dollars. 
So atomic power is expensive. But as 
we learn more about producing 
atomic power, the price will come 
down. 

Atomic power plants have a big 
advantage over other power plants. 
They don’t need much fuel. One 
pound of uranium can do the work 
of about 2,000 tons of coal. What's 
more, scientists are finding a way of 
using the waste material. Imagine a 
coal fire which could be kept going 
with its ashes. The new reactor in 
Idaho uses its burned-out fuel again 
just like that. Progress is being made 
with atomic power. But it is a thing 
of the future. 

Now let’s see how atomic energy 
is already at work for us. One of its 
most useful products is radicactive 
isotopes, also called radio-isotopes. 
These are pieces of matter which 
give off rays in the form of energy. 
In large amounts these rays are 
harmful and can kill. In small doses, 
carefully controlled, they can do jobs 
nothing else can do. 

Radio-isotopes are made by put- 
ting ordinary substances such as so- 
dium, phosphorous,. iodine, or gold 
inside an atomic reactor. They then 
become radioactive. 


HELPING DOCTORS 


Here are two ways radio-isotopes 
are used: 

l. As a “death ray.” Radio-iso- 
topes aimed into the body can kill 
diseased cells. One example of this is 
the “cobalt bomb.’ 

Radioactive cobalt is sheltered in- 
side a thick lead case. Through a 
small opening in the case, rays are 
aimed at the infection inside the pa- 
tient’s body. The amount of cobalt 
used is only half the size of a flash- 
light battery. Yet if you stood three 
feet from it without protection, its 
rays would kill you. 

Another form of the death ray is 
used to cure a diseased thyroid 
gland. A diseased thyroid drinks up 
iodine. Doctors are now giving thy- 
roid patients an “iodine cocktail.” 
This is radioactive iodine. When the 
patient drinks it, it goes to his thy- 
roid gland. The death rays in the 
iodine*then kill the diseased cells in 
the gland. 

2. As a detective. If you make 
something radioactive, you can trace 


*® Means word is defined on page 18. 








where it goes. It gives off rays which 
can be traced with a Geiger counter. 
Used this way, radio-isotopes are 
called “tracers.” 

Tracers are used to help surgeons 
operate. Suppose a patient has a 
brain tumor which must be removed. 
The surgeon may not know exactly 
where to operate. But diseased cells 
in the brain attract phosphorous. So 
doctors pump radioactive phosphor- 
ous into the patient’s body. It collects 
in the diseased cells. There it shows 
up to a Geiger counter. Then the 
surgeon can tell exactly where he 
has to operate. 


HELPING FARMERS 


Tracers are used in agriculture, 
much as they are in medicine. 

Suppose a scientist wants to know 
at what stage of growth a plant 
needs fertilizer. He puts tracers in 
the fertilizer. When the plant takes 
in fertilizer, it also takes in tracers. 
With a Geiger counter, the scientist 
can tell when this happens. 

Tracers can be used to find out 
what other foods a plant needs and 
what chemicals harm it. Experiments 
with tracers show farmers how to 


grow hardier kinds of plants and 
how to increase crop yields. 

Tracers can be used in the same 
way with farm animals to find out 
what foods help them. 


HELPING INDUSTRY 


Tracers are being used in industry, 
too, in hundreds of different ways. 
Here are a few of them: 

Tracers are used to measure the 
degree of wear in moving parts of 
machines. With tracers scientists can 
detect the amount of wear down to 
one hundred billionth of an ounce of 
metal. 

Tracers can be used like X-rays to 
look for flaws in large metal parts. 

Underground flow of gas and 
liquids can be traced with them. 

Tracers are being used to protect 
workers from certain diseases. By 
using tracers doctors can tell how 
much dust or gas gets into a work- 
er's lungs or bloodstream. This may 
lead to special safety devices to pro- 
tect workers. 

Tracers are even helping to wash 
your clothes. They are used to meas- 
ure the amount of dirt left on a piece 
of cloth after it has passed through a 
washing machine. This shows which 
of several machines washes clothes 


best. 


...in War 


States Superfortress dropped 

the world’s first atemic bomb 
on Hiroshima, Japan. The bomb de- 
stroyed living creatures for a mile 
around. It killed about 60,000 Japa- 
nese, wounded 100,000 more. 

At the end of World War II, many 
people hoped that peace had come 
to the world; that we could stop 
arming; that we would need no more 
atomic bombs. But Russia's actions 
have kept peace in danger. What's 
more, we know that the Russians 
have discovered how to make atomic 
bombs. 

So the United States, to protect it- 
self, has been forced to go on build- 
ing atom bombs. We have also de- 
veloped other atomic weapons. 

The A-bomb is still our No. 1 
atomic weapon. Since 1945, the U. S. 
has exploded more than two dozen 
atomic bombs. Experts say that the 
biggest bomb we have exploded so 
fat is equal to about 120,000 tons of 
high explosive. That is six times the 
power of the Hiroshima bomb. 

This fall, in secret tests, the U. S. 


O* August 6, 1945, a United 


Defense Dent tart. 
Marines prepare to move in, seconds 
after atomic explosion at Yucca Fiat, 
Nevada. Armed forces have worked out 
how soon our troops can safely move. 


is exploding an even bigger bomb. It 
may be a new type—a hydrogen 
bomb. The explosion would come 
from use of the hydrogen atom 
instead ef the uranium atom. But it 
is not known for sure whether our 
scientists have succeeded in finding 
out how to set off a hydrogen explo- 
sion. A hydrogen bomb would be the 
most powerful yet. 

Our A-bombs are getting smaller 
as well as more powerful. The old 
A-bombs were so big that only giant 
bombers could carry them. And it 
was only worth while to use those 
huge bombs on big targets. Now we 
have small A-bombs which can be 
carried by fighter planes. And they 
can be used like shells against sol- 
diers on a battlefield. 


OTHER ATOMIC WEAPONS 

The U. S. has been working with 
atomic guns. We now have a gun 
which can fire atomic shells. 

U. S. armed forces are experiment- 
ing with atomic heads for torpedoes 
and guided missiles. These weapons 
produce atomic explosions. 

The United States is also develop- 
ing ways to power ships and planes 
with atomic encrgy: 

1. The first atomic submarine, the 
U.S.S. Nautilus, should be ready 
sometime next year. It will develop 
its own oxygen supply and will not 
need to surface for air. A few pounds 
of uranium will be enough to send 
the submarine several times around 
the world. 

2. We are working on an atomic- 
powered aircraft carrier. 

Some of our flat-tops can already 
handle A-bomb-carrying planes. 

3. Atomic-driven airplanes. These 
are difficult to build because atomic 
engines are heavy. They must be sur- 
rounded by a thick concrete shield 
to protect men from deadly atomic 
rays. Experts say that if we can fit an 
atomic engine in a B-36, the plane 
could fly 2 million miles, or 80 times 
around the world, on one pound of 
uranium. It could move at 2,500 mph, 
fast enough to stay under cover of 
darkness. 





The ATOM 


and Geography 


TOMIC energy is becoming the 

biggest business in the U. S. By 
the end of 1954, we shall have spent 
more than ten and a half billion dol- 
lars on it. About 120,000 men are 
now working in our atomic plants. 

What's more, 500 universities and 
private companies all over the coun- 
try are taking part in the atomic 
energy program. Scientists are work- 
ing on projects set for them by the 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC). 

Yet this huge program is less than 
ten years old. The plans for our first 
plants were drawn up in 1943. 

Our atomic plants are scattered all 
over the U. S. The site for each was 
carefully cHosen. 

The machinery in the plants re- 
quires huge supplies of electric 
power. So our plants are located 
near big power supplies. Our first 
plant was built at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
near the Tennessee Valley Authority 
hydroelectric dams. New plants are 
going up near the Ohio and Savan- 
nah rivers. 

AEC builds its huge factories far 
away from industrial areas. In case 
of war, atomic plants would be top 
targets for enemy bombers. So AEC 
picks sites way out in the country 
to protect the cities. 

To see what happens to the coun- 
tryside when a new atomic town 
suddenly sprouts up, let’s look at 








Waverly, in Pike County, Ohio. 
Waverly is a small, country town 
where 1,700 people lived. Its main 
crop was corn. The townspeople 
rarely saw any strangers except tour- 
ists. 

Suddenly AEC announced that a 
uranium plant was to be built out- 
side Waverly. Three small towns 
and many farms are being moved or 
wiped out to make room for it. Thou- 
sands of workers are pouring into 
Pike County. A quiet piece of U. S. 
countryside has become a hectic, 
bustling city. 

But what is happening in Waver- 
ly is nothing compared to what has 
been happening since 1950 along 
the Savannah River. That is the site 
of our hydrogen bomb plant. The 
H-bomb plant will cover an area of 
300 square miles. The Savannah 
project has been called the biggest 
construction job in history. 


TESTING GROUNDS 
New explosives—shells or bombs— 
must be tested. But you can’t do 
that in areas where people live. 
We test-our biggest bombs on a 
lonely Pacific atoll called Eniwetok. 
If anything goes wrong, few people 


- will get hurt there. But the Pacific 


island is far away. So AEC tests 
all but the most powerful bombs at 
home in the U. S. 


Based on New York Times map 


Atomic energy, ene of biggest businesses in U. $. today, spreade ever country. 


Our main atomic testing ground 
covers 640 square miles of the south- 
ern Nevada desert. Atomic explo- 
sions destroy life and property 
around them. In the barren Nevada 
wasteland, there is nothing to de- 
stroy. 

Strong winds rarely blow over the 
desert. There is little chance that the 
radioactive dust will cause trouble. 

The first test in Nevada took place 
on January 27, 1951. At dawn there 
was a blinding, brilliant flash. Seven 
minutes later, the blasts of the ex- 
plosion reached Las Vegas, 65 miles 
away. Windows were broken. Sleep- 
ers were tossed out of bed. 

Las Vegans soon became proud of 
the tests. Tourists pour into the city 
from hundreds of miles away to see 
how an atomic explosion looks. “We 
had long ago written off that terrain 
as wasteland,” said the Governor. 
“And today it’s blooming with 
atoms.” 


ATOMIC FUEL 


Uranium, the atomic fuel, has be- 
come one of the most valuable metals 
in the world. We used to get most of 
our uranium from the Belgian Con- 
go, in Central Africa. Now uranium 
is becoming more plentiful. New 
sources have been discovered in Aus- 
tralia and Canada. Best of all, the 
U. S. has discovered uranium at 
home, in Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Colorado. 


WORKING ALONE 


Our atomic program is completely 
American. During World War II, we 
were in a hurry to produce an atomic 
bomb. Our scientists worked with 
British and Canadians, pooling 
knowledge and discoveries. After 
World War II, Congress decided 
that we should no longer share our 
atomic secrets with our wartime al- 
lies. For the last six years, U. S. sci- 
entists have worked alone. 

Recently Britain exploded its first 
A-bomb. So now there are three 
countries with atomic bombs—the 
U. S., Britain, and Russia. 

Since 1946 the United Nations has 
been working on a plan to: 

1. Make sure atomic energy will 
only be used for peaceful purposes. 

2. Outlaw atomic weapons. 

Such a plan has been drawn up. 
But Russia and its captive nations 
refuse to accept it. 

In the meantime, the atomic bomb 
race continues. 


. 
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Date score not exactly zooming? 
The answer may be careless grooming! 


“Here's Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you better to look at—to 
help make you, from head to toe, the 
kind of person who presents an attrac- 
tive appearance to others. 

We're going to give you tips on how 
to look and feel your best. If you have 
any questions about your appearance, 
send them to Carol Ray, Scholastie 
Magazines, 351 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Questions of most general 
interest will be answered in thi« col- 
umn. We regret that we cannot answer 
each individually. 


Let's begin by holding up a big full- 
length mirror—in the form of 12 ques- 
tions. The more “yes” answers you can 
give to these questions, the more surely 
you “rate” as a boy or girl who's good 
to look at! 


Size Yourself Up 


1. Do you always wash your face 
and brush your teeth before going to 
bed—no matter how tired you are? 

2. Do you always wash your face 
and brush your teeth when you get up 
in the morning—no matter how sleepy 
you are? 

8. Do you keep your hands and nails 
clean all through the day? 

4. Do you bathe or shower at least 
once a day? 

5. Do you keep your hair neatly 
brushed? 

6. 
once a 

7. 


Do you wash your hair at least 
week? 
Do you change your underclothes 
at least every other day? 
8. Do you put on fresh socks or hose 
naar 


9. Do your shoes always look clean 
and polished? 

10. Are your clothes always clean, 
neat, and pressed? Do you know how 
to keep them that way (mend, préss, 
remove stains and spots, etc.)? 

11. Do you use a clothes brush on 
jackets and coats? 

12. Do you spend your clothes 
money wisely—preferring to buy one 
good thing rather than two or three 
cheap things of the same kind—avoid- 
ing passing fads? 


A “good looks” habit to embrace 
Is thorough cleansing of your face 


Male or female, you just can’t look 
well-groomed unless you present a 
clean, fresh face to the world. At least 
twice a day, give your complexion a 
soap-and-water washing. First wash 


* your hands. Then with warm water (not 


hot) and mild soap, wash your face 
and neck. Rinse thoroughly with cold 
water, and then dry. Use a clean towel, 
and pat your skin—don’t scrub it. 
You'll not only look better, but you'll 
also be surprised at how much better 
you'll feel. 


You will always look well dressed 
If you keep your clothes well pressed 


Amazing what a once-over lightly 
with aa iron will do for your clothes! 
Save extra pressings by hanging up your 
clothes as soon as~you take them off. 
Don’t toss them into a pile on the near- 
est chair. And when you do hang them 
up, let them air before putting them 
back in your clothes closet. 





A girl from the Marquette School, 
Chicago, IIl., asks: 


What should I do if I want to intro- 
duce two people, but I can’t remember 
the last name of one of them? 


Say something like this: “I'm sorry, 
Sally, but I can’t remember your last 
name.” Sally will understand, and she'll 


take over from there. Everybody for- 
gets someone’s name once in a while, so 
don’t be embarrassed when this hap- 
pens. Just admit, in a friendly way, that 
the name has slipped your mind. 

Never say, as an excuse, that you 
can't pronounce a name—when you've 
really forgotten it. People who try this 
trick may get caught. The forgotten 
name usually turns out to be something 
like “Smith” or “Martin.” Then the situ- 
ation is really embarrassing. 


Stephen Cohen, P. S. 186, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., wants to know: 


When a girl asks you if you like the 
dress she’s wearing, should you say you 
like it—even if you don’t? 


You shouldn’t hurt the girl’s feelings 
by saying bluntly that you don’t like 
her dress, but you shouldn't lie about 
it either. A tactful answer would be, 
“It's a pretty color” (this might be true, 
even if you don’t like the dress), or, 
“It's a nice dress, Judy, but it can’t 
compare with the blue one that you 
know is my favorite.” If you stop to 
think before you answer, you should be 
able to say something both truthful and 
nice about her dress. 
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hote by Look 


“™ ADMINTON, anyone?” Honest, 

F that’s what this doll said. She was 
swinging a racket in one hand and had 
a couple of shuttlecocks in the other. 
The guys I was swapping golf lies 
with, laughed, 

But she didn’t give up. “Be a sport,” 
she said. “None of the girls showed up 
at the club, and | need someone to 
play with.” 

Badminton? That's for the birds, I 
thought. Sissy stuff. But this was a 
sweet kid. So I thought I'd have some 
fun. Having played all the heavy sports, 
1 was pretty well coordinated and | 
didn’t think I'd have any trouble blow- 
ing her off the court. 

So we strolled over to the badminton 
court. She handed me a racket and | 
hefted it, Very light and easy to swing. 


No. 2, Play-the-Game Series 


Play Badminton! 


I'll slaughter this kid, I thought. So we 
began playing. 

It was a slaughter, all right. Only I 
was on the receiving end. I just couldn't 
meet that darting, dancing “bird.” And 
I found myself galloping all over the 
court like a bumbling buffalo. 

A half hour later I took out my hand- 
kerchief and waved it aloft. “I surren- 
der,” I gasped. The sweet young thing 
still cool, calm, and collected—smiled. 
“That,” she said, “is badminton. Nice, 
easy game, isn't it?” 

And that, friends, is how I learned 
all about badminton. That’s how I dis- 
covered it’s a lightning-fast, exciting, 
and wonderfully skillful sport. Strength? 
Doesn't mean a thing. It's timing and 
touch that count. 

That means anybody can learn to 
»lay it—girl or boy, man or child, weak- 
ing or “gorilla.” And it’s great date 
bait. Instead of taking a girl for a soda 
after school, a fellow can take her to 
the gym for a few sets of badminton. 
If you travel in a crowd, try mixed 
doubles (boy and girl vs. another boy 
and girl). Terrific fun. 

The basic strokes are fairly easy to 
learn. The secret lies in a good, loose 
wrist action. That's the key to crisp, 
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accurate hitting. You can’t hit properly 
with a rigid wrist. 

To assure the proper wrist freedom, 
you need a proper grip. The correct 
grips for the various strokes are shown 
on the facing page. : 

Here’s how to obtain the grip for the 
forehand and service: Hold the racket 
straight out with its face vertical to the 
floor. Now shake hands with the shaft. 
That's it. 

When held at arm’s length, the racket 
should form a straight line with the 
arm. It shouldn't stick up or point 
down. The grip should be firm but not 
tight. 

In the picture sequences on these 
pages (taken by A. G. Spalding & 
Bros.), Jack Purcell, one of the greatest 
players of all time, shows you how to 
make the basic shots. 

An extra word may be in order about 
the service. Since you can score only 
on your own service, it’s obvious that 
you must learn to serve well, Remem- 
ber, you must stand near the center 
servic: line about three feet behind the 
short service line, and the head of your 
racket must be below the waist when 
the bird is hit. 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 


gers. Now drop the bird far enough in front to 
assure a full-arm stroke. Bring the racket for- 
ward easily, and let the wrist whip it through 
the bird—making contact below the waist. The 
racket and arm then follow through naturally. 


Face the opponent in an upright, natural posi- 
tion with one foot slightly forward. Keep the 
stroking arm a little out from the side and to 
the rear with the wrist cocked. Extend the free 
arm with the bird held between thumb and fin- 


SERVICE 





FOREHAND 


BASIC GRIPS 


Left: Forehand grip, with V formed by 
forefinger and thumb resting on top 
of shaft. Forefinger is kept slightly 
apart from other fingers. 


Center: Backhand grip, with thumb 
against side of handle nearest you, 
with tip pointing straight up toward 
racket head. 


Right: Special grip for shots aimed at 
face and for putting away weak re- 
turns when at net. V now rests on top 
side of handle. 


BACKHAND 


If possible, start by placing your body 
sideways to the net, left foot in front and 
racket cocked (1). Now let the body and 
arm come forward together (2). At contact, 
the wrist whips the racket head through the 





. 


bird smoothly, meeting it at full arm's 
reach (3). Then racket and body follow 
through naturally. Remember, the forehand 
is a wrist whip coordinated with a forward 
arm swing and forward shift of the weight. 











As the bird approaches, turn your body 
sideways !o the net with the righi foot 
forward, and draw the arm all the way 
back (1). But don’t hunch your front shoul- 
der. Keep it relaxed. Now start the arm and 





body forward together, letting the weight 
flow toward your front foot (2). As be- 
fore, the elbow straightens out and the 
wrist whips the racket through the bird (3). 
Then racket and body follow through (4). 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Question Bog 


Q. Gan eating a lot of catchup hurt 
you? I put it on everything 


A. Catchup is made from tomatoes, 
seasoned to give it its characteristic 
flavor. There is nothing in catchup that 
will affect a normal, healthy digestion. 
In fact, a reasonable amount of it 
helps make many foods taste better. 
But why overdo it? Putting catchup on 
“everything” makes all your foods taste 
like catchup, instead of having their 
own individeal flavors. 


Q. What is the best kind of mouth- 
wash to use? I have bad breath 


A. The purpose of a mouthwash is 
to give the mouth a clean, pleasant feel- 
ing and to rinse out loose particles of 
food. That is why its use is suggested 
after eating, or any time you want to 
make your mouth feel fresh. Mouth- 
washes do not cure bad breath; they 
simply mask it for a little while. Con- 
stant bad breath may be caused by 
poor teeth, constipation, or infections 
of the nose or throat. These are con- 
ditions which should be checked by 
your dentist or doctor. For ordinary 
purposes, there are many good mouth- 
cae on the market in flavors to suit 
your taste, And if you don’t care about 
flavor, you can rinse your mouth with 
plain or salt water. 


. Are hot baths harmful? I like to 
soak in a hot tub. 


A. Very hot baths are weakening 
and are not recommended. For “soak- 
ing,” a warm bath, between 90° - 98°, 
is comfortable and relaxing. When the 
water is hotter than 98°, it is too hot. 


If nibbling’s what you like to do, 
Then make those nibbles count for you! 


Good “nibble fare” when you're 
curled up with a book or watching TV, 
is fresh fruit like apples, or dried fruits 


like apricots, prunes, and raisins. Be- 
sides satisfying your desire for some- 
thing to chew on, they give you extra 
energy combined with vitamins and 
minerals. Peanuts are fine, too, but be- 
cause they're so filling, don’t eat them 
too close to mealtime. 


Don't Get Blue About Bruises. .. . 
Black and blue, we mean. If you get a 
little roughed up playing football, bas- 
ketball, or even from bumping into 
furniture, treat the bruise this way. 
Apply a cloth wrung out in very hot 
water, followed by another cloth wrung 
out in very cold water. Alternate the 
applications a few times. They help to 
take out the soreness and may prevent 
the bruise from turning a deep purple. 


Pour It On! An easy, tasty way to, 


help build red blood is to put a table- 
spoon of molasses in your milk. Use 
molasses on hot cakes, cereals, and 
bread, too. It’s an excellent supplier of 
two important minerals—calcium and 
iron. 

. w . 

Safety Sal Says: The first rule of food 
preparation is to start with clean hands. 
Always wash your hands with soap and 
water before handling food. 


Trinny Til Tp 


Bob Chambers, 
Duke University’s 
Athletic Trainer, 
says: 

“At Duke, we be- 
lieve in giving our 
athletes a well- 
rounded, balanced 
diet. Heavy pas- 
tries, fried foods, 

Beb Chambers and fatty meats 
should be avoided or used sparingly. 

“Particular attention should be paid 
to the preparation of food. Only top- 
quality raw foods, carefully cooked, 
should be used on the training table. 
Very hot or very cold foods irritate the 
lining of the stomach and slow up 
digestion. A minimum of spices and 
other seasonings should be used. 

“Frequent overeating is the most se- 
rious training fault that an athlete can 
have.” 


Send contributions to: Junior Writ 
ers, Junior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. Each contribution 
must be signed by your teacher, certi 
fying it is your original work. 


it's Grand to Be 
a Seventh Grader 


Oh, to be a seventh grader! For the 
past six years, I have often longed for 
the time when I could say to anyone 
who might ask me, “I'm a seventh 
grader now!” 

When I was in the first grade I sel 
dom saw the seventh graders, but when 
I did see them I looked up to them with 
a sort of worshipful awe. In my mind 
I saw them as heroes who had reached 
the very top of the grammar school Jad 
der. They sae just about everything, 
so I thought. It seemed that all the 
important offices were held by seventh 
graders. The seventh graders did every 
thing I had always wanted to do. 

Then one morning I woke up and 
realized that starting today / was a 
seventh grader. At school, my class- 
mates and I often see the envious 
glances the first and second graders 
throw at us, and I often smile to my- 
self, and think that I wouldn’t change 
places with any one of those little first 
and second graders. But I realize that 
we must make the most of our one year 
of glory—for when we enter high school, 
we will be beginners, looking with envy 
at the seniors who are at the top. 

Marjorie M. Snead, Grade 7 


Venable School, Charlottesville, Va. 
Teacher, Elizabeth W. Bailey 


When at My Desk 


Once in a while I'll sit at my desk, 
When I'm in the mood to write. 

I get out some paper and pencil 
And I think with all my might. 


“Now what shall it be about?” I muse; 
“Fairies?” I say to myself. 

“Hmm, it might be mysterious— 

A prince or a small wicked elf.” 


And just when I'm ready to give the 
thing up, 

In pops the best story yet. 

As fast as I can, I write it all down— 


Quick now, before I forget! 


When I had finished, I took it to Mom. 
She read it quickly and said, 
“It really ises me, my dear, 
The things that pass through your 
head.” 
lyade Ausmus, Grade & 
leila P. Cowart School, Dallas, Tex. 
Teacher, Mrs. Martha M. Christopher 





He brought light to the Dark 7, | a a a 


1. Back in the Dark Ages, anyone 
who wanted to study medicine had 
a hard time of it. Prejudice and 
custom forbade the direct study of 
bones and organs to learn how the 
human body worked. Only a few 
books on anatomy existed, and they 
dated from classical times—old and 
hopelessly inaccurate. 


2. But a little boy with a big bump ot 
curiosity was destined to bring light to 
these dark times and minds. His name 
was Vesalius. Growing up in 16th cen- 
tury Brussels, Vesalius dreamed of be- 
coming a doctor. He studied thousands 
of small animals directly and made many 
original discoveries for himself. 


3. By the time he was old cnough to go to 
medical school, his passion for direct obser- 
vation had taught Vesalius more than most 
of his professors knew. Once he stumbled on 
a human skeleton outside the walls of Paris. 
He smuggled it to his room and made scores 
of accurate sketches, the first ever to show the 
way the human frame is really put together. 


4. Little by little Vesalius filled a huge book with such notes 
and pictures. When he finished his schooling he went to Italy, 
where he astounded a medical audience by identifving all the 
human bones by touch, with his eyes bliadfolded! The world’s 
first Department of Anatoiny was created at the University 
of Padua, and Vesalius was elected its first Professor. 


6. A renowned modern physician called it “the greatest book 
ever printed, from which modern medicine dates.” After 
centuries of ignorance, Vesalius’ book opened the dikes on 
a flood of discoveries about the anatomy of the human body. 


5. But Vesalius’ struggle for science was not yet won, Power- 
ful men who feared new knowledge tried to keep his book 
from being published. Nevertheless, Vesalius persuaded an 
artist friend to redraw his crude sketches, and smuggied his 
precious book to Switzerland where On the Structure of the 
Human Body was finally printed in 1543. 


Patiently observing... probing into the fundamental 
secrets of life and accurately setting them down... 
such research is the lifeblood of medicine. In this 
work, pioneers in every field of medical science pool 
their resources for the good of all mankind. The 
constant goal of the Squibb Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories is to increase and broaden man’s 
basic medical knowledge, as well as to perfect and 
distribute as widely as possible medicines for the 
prevention and cure of specific human ills. 


- E-R:' SQUIBB & SONS 
The priceless ingredient of every product 
is the honor and integrity of its maker 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name and the Squibb 
seal. They say...“ There are no finer products made,” 





Citizenship Quiz & 


1. WE GIVE THANKS 


Check the four statements which are 
reasons the Pilgrims had for giving 
thanks at Plymouth Colony in 1621. 
Score 5 points for each. Total, 20. 


1. They had found large deposits 
of gold and silver. 

2. They had come through a win- 
ter of cold, hunger, fear, disease. 

3. None of the Pilgrims had died 
during the winter. 

4. The Indians had become peace- 
ful and friendly. 

5. The Pilgrims’ first harvest of 
corn, barley, and peas was plentiful. 

6. The Fortune, a supply ship, 
had arrived safely with 35 colonists. 

7. The Pilgrims were happy that 
they all soon would return to England. 

My score 


. 
2. NOSE FOR NEWS 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following sentences. Score 5 
points for each. Total, 30 


1. This man will 
take office as Presi 
dent of the United 
States next 


a. January 20. 
b. Aprii 1. 
c. July 4. 


2. His party won the election in a 


landslide. It is the 
a. Democratic Party. 
b. Greenback Party. 
c. Republican Party. 


— 


3. The U. S. buys a large supply of 
iron for its steel mills from 
a. India. 
b. Poland. 
c. Liberia. 


4. This year's U. S. turkey crop 
a. is the biggest in history. 
b. was raised only in California. 
c. is the smallest in history. 


5. A chapel has been opened in Lon- 
don to honor the memory of 
a. Sacajawea. 
b. Pocahontas. 
c. John Rolfe. 


NOVEMBER 19, 1952 


RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 

work! 80-89—Better over- 

ee Below 70—How 
more work? 


6. Polio is a disease which may 
paralyze people. It attacks the 
b. finger nails. 


c. nervous system. 


My score 


3. ATOMIC ENERGY 


A. Put T in front of the following 
true sentences, F in front of the false 
ones. Score 4 points for each. Total, 20. 


__1. Atomic 
splitting atoms. 
__2. There are 500 different kinds 
of atoms. 
.3. Atoms are made up of elec- 
trons, protons, neutrons. . 
_.4. Atomic energy is in endless 
supply. 
5. It is the most powerful form 
of energy men have ever discovered. 


energy comes from 


My score 


B. Check the correct ending to each 
of the following sentences. Score 6 
points for each. Total, 30. 


1. The U. S. atomic energy program 
is run by 
a. civilians. 
b. generals. 
c. admirals. 


2. The U. S. has continued to build 
atomic weapons because it must 
a. find jobs for engineers. 
b. use up its when « of uranium. 
c. protect itself. 


5. The main U. S. atomic testing 

ground is located in 
a. southern Nevada. 
b. the Great Lakes. 
c. Alaska. 

4. The two other countries, besides 

the U. S., which have atomic bombs are 
a. South Africa and Pakistan. 
b. Britain and Russia. 
c. France and China. 

5. Since 1946 the U. N. has been 
working on a plan to make sure atomic 
energy will only be used for peaceful 
purposes and to 

a. give atom bombs to all coun- 
tries. 

b. build many 
weapons. 

c. Outlaw atomic weapons. 


more atomic 


My score_ Total score 
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CLOWN’S FROWN. The world-famous 
circus clown, Emett Kelly. Photo by Joe 
Monaco, Vare Jr. H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STARRED **. WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


antibody (AN-tih-pop-ih). Noun. A 
substance, or tiny body, which fights 
germs or poisons. 

element (EHL-ee-mehnt). Noun. One 
of 98 basic forms of matter. All gases, 
liquids, and solids are made up of one 
or more elements. 

epidemic (rnp-ih-DEHM-ihk). Noun. 
The quick spread of a disease. 

inject (ihn-JECT; rhymes with in- 
fect). Verb. To force a fluid into the 
body, often through the skin. 

lagoon (luh-GOON) Noun. A small 
area of water like a pond, separated 
from the sea by low banks. 

radioactive (Rray-dih-oh-ACK-tihv). 
Adjective. Describes something that 
gives off parts of itself in the form of 
energy. 

virus (VIE-ruhss). Noun. Viruses are 
tiny, poisonous, living substances, that 
cause certain diseases. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Massasoit (mass-ah-SOYT). 
Wampanoag (wanm-pah-NOH-ag). 








Autograph Collecting 


OLLECTING utographs of famous 

persons is a favorite hobby of many 
girls “and boys. They get the auto- 
graphs from movie, radio, and TV 
stars, football and baseball players, 
writers, artists, scientists, Congressmen, 
and so on. 

Here’s a quick and easy way to 
start this hobby: 

Go to your local library and make 
a list of famous persons whose sig- 


natures you'd like to have. You can | 


find their names and addresses in two 
books—Who’s Who in America and 
Current Biography. Write a short polite 
letter to the person asking for his or 
her signature. Enclose a stamped self- 
addressed envelope. 

Some people, such as movie stars, 
may pa you an autographed picture. 
Or, if you enclose a picture, the person 
will probably sign it for you. You can 
find clear pictures in magazines at 
home. Cut them out neatly and paste 
them down on paper. Do not fold them. 
Use a large manila envelope for mailing 
if necessary. 

When you receive the autographs or 
pictures, mount them in a scrapbook. 
Cover all autographs with a piece of 
cellophane to preserve them. Below the 
autograph write the date you received 
it and a short biography of the person. 
If you receive a short letter from the 
person, mount it in the album. 


OTHER SOURCES 
You can also collect autographs at 
ball games, theatres, hotels, radio sta- 
tions, and many other places. A wise 


collector hands a person a fountain, 


pen and clean album. Don’t hand him 
a torn scrap of paper and pencil stub. 
If there’s a crowd around, move away 
as soon as he signs for you. 

Keep in mind that a good autograph 
collection contains the signatures of 
persons who do all kinds of work— 
whether they are famous or not. Per- 
cival Bryan, a taxi driver in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has dozens of albums 
with about 28,000 autographs. He calls 
the albums his “Kind Faces” collection. 

“I ask all passengers with kind faces 
to sign for me,” he explains. “A person 
can be famous on one day, then maybe 
on the next he doesn’t make any more 
ripple in the world than a sparrow’s 
feather falling in the ocean. But a 
kind-hearted face is something that 
will last until the end of time.” 

You can start a similar collection 
by getting signatures from all the peo- 
ple you admire in your community or 
town. Use the local telephone book 
to find their addresses. 


Here is a list of some other things 

ee collect as a hobby: bottletops, 
utterflies, badges, rare books and 
magazines, buttons, coins, cartoons, 
ishes, dolls, feathers, pressed flowers, 

greeting cards, insects, labels, maps, 
matchbook covers, plant life, postal 
cards, recipes, rings, rocks and stones, 
seals, seashells, stamps, tinfoil, wood 
samples. 

HOBBY CORNER: The U. S. Army 
has come up with a “corking” hobby 
for soldiers. They save the corks from 
inside soda bottle caps. After the sol- 
diers have enough corks, they glue 
them close together on a piece of can- 
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vas or other stiff cloth. They use the 
cork-covered canvas to make table 
mats, coasters, scrapbook covers, pic- 
ture frames, and so on. The soldiers use 
a sharp knife or razor blade to cut the 
canvas. Many soldiers paint the corks 
and cut them into odd shapes before 
gluing them on the canvas. 

What's your favorite hobby? How 
long have you had it? Write a short 
letter describing your hobby to: Hobby 
Editor, Junior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Parts of 
the best letters will appear in this col 
umn in future issues. Give your name, 
age, address, and school. 
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Ruth Graham — S~ith 
College graduate, now on 
the staff of one of the big 
weekly picture moagozines 


... the portable typewriter that gives you 


big machine performance! 


Full size keyboard plus the 
touch and action of an office 
typewriter—makes touch-typ- 
ing easy to learn and practice 
at home. Voted best! Yes, type- 
writer dealers voted Smith- 
Corona the 2 to 1 favorite— 
over any other make. See it 
demonstrated! At Smith- 
Corona Dealers everywhere. 
Easy to buy! Terms as low as 
$1.25 a week—and your old 
typewriter may serve as down 
payment. Smart, luggage- 
style carrying case included. 


+. and it’s the portable equipped 
with our amazing PAGE GAGE! 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE I NY Canadian factory & offices, Toronto, Ontario, Makers 





alse of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons & Carbons. 
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IZES FOR WINNERS 


ENTER NOW 
PLANTERS PEANUTS 





LIMERICK CONTEST 


ee fy 
eA He Nags 29 


«fll 
\A 

















FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE ond 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


MR. PEANUT 


SAYS, MAIL 
ENTRY EARLY” 


A fine-looking fellow named Ray 
Was lacking in pep every day 
Then Planters he tried 

Now he’s bursting with pride 


Example: Tor he's. popular, peppy and gay 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the age of twenty may compete. 
2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 


you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 


. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 


we 
ard PF vote! 


* sol 
Sth rine ss 00 each 


6th er (rotat 


Planters bag wrapper or label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile showing Mr. 


Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, 


city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 400, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., to arrive by midnight February 27, 1953. 
No entries accepted after that date. 

. Prizes will be awarded to these submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
takes, and whose limericks are considered best by the judges. 

The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 

issue of this magazine of April 29, 1953, as well as direct by 
mail. No other acknowledgement of entries will be made. In the 
event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded each tying contestant. 








Ams ~~, 
Slules 


REMEMBER 


America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 





Last Lick 

Postal Clerk: “Is something wrong, 
son?” . 

Boy: “Yes. It was on the tip of my 
tongue a minute ago, and now it’s 
gone.” a 

Postal Clerk: “Well, think hard and 
it'll come back to you.” 

Boy: “I don’t believe so—it was a 


three-cent stamp.” 
Robert Michel, District 17 School, Clearwater, Minn 


Bad Memory 
Nurse: “Wake up! Wake up!” 
Sleepy Patient: “What's the matter?” 
Nurse: “I forgot to give you a sleep- 
ing pill.” 


Mardell Wise, Zion Lutheran School, 


Boy or Girl? 
Wallie: “I've just heard that my sis- 
ter has a new baby.” 
Don: “And are you an uncle or an 


aunt?” 
Judith Hogan, 


Marengo, Ill 


Seuth Ward School, Clearwater, Fla 


Wrong Bird 
Carol: “Daddy, isn't this 
dress?” 
Father: “Well, judging by the bill, 
I'd say it’s a pelican.” 
Patricia Dragovich. Metartney Schoo) 


a ducky 


Campbell, Obi« 


Samson’s Equal 
Bert: “Who is the strongest man in 
the world?” 
Jeff: “A policeman. He can hold up 


50 cars with one hand.” 
Wilma Weger, Pickford Elem. School, Barbeau, Mich 


Joke of the Week 


Charley: “Did you hear that Jim 
swallowed a roll of film!” 
Bill: “Gosh, I hope nothing de- 
velops.” 
Rebeceg Parsons, Nitro (W. Va.) High Schoo! 


ELEVATOR 




















Chas. Strauss in Nation's Business 


“On what floor is appendicitis?” 





WORDS TO THE WISE 


WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


Last week we served turkey, 
squash, and potatoes on our “What's 
in a Word” Thanksgiving dinner 
table. This week, let’s round off that 
meal. 

Oignons = onions. The word onion 
comes from the Old French word 


oignon. The French picked up this. 


word from the Latin unio, which 
usually meant “oneness.” Uno also 
meant “a large pearl.” 

Can you see why the “large pearl” 
meaning soon led the Romans to use 
unio for the onion? It is round and 
hard, and has a pearly kind of 
coloring. 

Kastanon chestnut. Our word 
chestnut comes from kastanon, which 
was the Greek word for this sweet, 
meaty nut. 

Selinon = celery. Selinon was the 
Greek word for parsley. Some place 
a mix-up took place—it is the word 
celery, and not parsley, that comes 


Gibelets and grané = gravy with 
giblets. Turkey gizzard, liver, heart, 
and so on, are known together as 
giblets. They have a gamey (strong- 
flavored) taste. Our word comes 
from the Old French gibelet, mean- 
ing “game.” 


The word gravy is the result of a 
mistake! There was an Old French 
word grané that meant “containing 
grains.” French gravies often did 
contain cooked grains. When the 
early English adopted the word, they 
seem to have thought that the n was 
a v. So today, instead of having 
“grahy” on our potatoes, we have 
gravy. 
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in England. First it was pye—then it 
became pie. It has always meant 
what it does today. 

Persiinmons. Persimmon is the 
English spelling of the name which 
the Algonquin Indians gave this big 
red fruit. 

Gahwah = coffee. When Arabian, 
used the word gahwah, they some 
times meant wine and sometimes 
meant coffee. Then the Turks picked 
up this word. Through Turkey, it 
came to Italy. The wine got lost on 
the way. By the time the Italians 
had changed gahwah into caffé, the 
word meant only coffee. Our word 
coffee comes from the Italian caffé 

Besides inheriting from other 
countries the names of many foods 
we have also borrowed recipes. See 
if you can write in after each dish 
the name of the country it comes 
from: 


Onion soup 
Spaghetti 
Succotash —_ 


Yorkshire pudding 


to us from the Greek selinon. 


) BUILD A 
“MODEL CAR , 
LIKE THIS...‘ 


WIN °4,000 ror a couece career! 


THINK OF IT! You can have the 
thrill of creating your own “dream 
car” or “car of tomorrow” by build- 
ing a scale model Of it, right at home 
—then enter it in the big Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild Competition and 
try for one of the many awards to 
be won! 


There are 734 separate awards, 
worth $65,000 —cash awards up to 
$150 each, trips to the Craftsman’s 
Guild 4-day National Convention 
with all your expenses paid, and 
University Scholarships from $1,000 
to $4,000 each. 


You don’t have to make an operatin 
model, just a solid model of w 
plaster or any easily worked, durable 
material. Work in your own ideas as 
to fenders, headlights, trim and so on 
—then paint it to suit your own taste. 
The Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
will even send you plans and sugges- 


tions to get yours started, and show 
you how to work out your own 
designs! 


Over 115 young men like yourself 
have won Guild scholarships already 
— over 10,000 other boys have won 
awards worth more than $538,000! 
You have a good chance—you'll have 
great fun—so send in this coupon 
today and get started! 


734 Awards—worth $65,000 


Eight University Scholarships 
(choose your own university!) worth 
$1,000 to $4,000 each. * All-Expense 
Trips to the exciting ‘4-day Guild 
Convention. * Cash and other 
Awards—up to $150 each. * Identical 
Awards for Junior and Senior 
Groups. If the son of a General 
Motors employe wins, his award is 
duplicated for the next boy 


Pye = pie. This word originated 


Plum pudding 


THE RULES ARE SIMPLE AND EASY 


You are eligible to enter the Competition if you live 
in the United States and if you were at least 12 but not 
yet 20 on September 1, 1952. 

You compete against boys in your own age group, with 
identical awards for each group—Junior Division ( boys 
12 through 15) and Senior Division ( boys 16 through 19). 
No entry fee—just build a solid model of « car accord- 
ing to your own ideas of design. Pull instructions fur- 
nished free. 
emma ae 
FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 

General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 

Please enroll me io the Fisher Body Craftsman's Guild Competi 
tion for 19543. Also—send me the Craftsman’s button and mem 
bership card plus complete instructions for building a model 
All this will be sent FREE and without obligation tw me. 
Name 
Address 
City and Zone 


I was bora on the 














Parent or Guardian 





Name of my school 
Ciry 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


échalest 





‘Comp destes wit cond you in edition to any free 
st or stamps you pay for in advance, o selection 
od cher cames known os “approvals.” Each of these 
dad op - stamps hos © price clearly marked. If 
you keep any of the “approve!” stamps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
“approval” sromps vaturn them 6 2 
epprevel” stomps return ing 
careful to write your name ond oahens in iis coo 
tory the clones. Sobslost Mapesies which 00, re 
turn the stomps zines wi 
redders fr unfai 


who 
een deceived os a oan of his 
edvestionment in ic Magozines is urged to 
appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Mage- 
tines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


5 selected old-timers. Each 
50 of more years old—Most 
of ‘em missing in even the 
biggest collections! Get all 
15 of these unusual classics 
for less than le each! All 
yours for just cl With 
your request for approvals 
JARO STAMP CO 
Box o66-8, Saree St. Annex, 


29 CATALOG, "4 
a sey FREE 


Sqymes pian offers free cot 
erful 
lus Scott's Interna- 





rite today. 3¢ postage 4Ax— 
RAYMAX, 70AB Nessou St., New York 38, N.Y 


| SAN MARINO COLLECTION FREE 


25 Different Old and New feowse 
Commemoratives, Hi 

| ABSOLUTELY FREE WI 
| VIKING, 130-66 Clinton &t., Brooklyn 2 


CANADIAN COLLECTION 
Includes early Victorian lesues Jubilee 
lesues— High Values — Commemoratives 
Bpecia! lesues Newfoundland and many 
Pictorials, ete., ete 


together with large 
Philatopiec Magazine «ll FREE with appr ¢ 
for postage 


Empire Stamp Co 


Airmails 
Values 


Dept $8. Tereute. ‘to 


Hitler 

dian Btates, Animals, Airmails, Freueh Colonies 
rarities, unusuals. Every stamp different. Mare bargain only 
h¢ with our Bargain Approvals Money back guarantee 


NIAGARA STAMP CO.. Niagare-On-The-Lake 422. Can 


yee 


Russia Heads 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 25¢ 
ineluding Barly Canada, Newfoundland, Britheh 
Colonies, Vatican, Hert j 


A beautiful collection of commem- 
oratives, triangles, high Values. bi- 
colored stamps. et« Only tSe 


GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 494, Calais, Maine | 


WORLD'S S$ LARGEST STEé 


A real curtosity 4 stamp oo large (Tul? inches) tt with 
“upp @ full page im your aibum. Retails for 56 Given 
FREE to approval service applicants reoding Ww oostage 
STAMPS All diff, 500. Si. 1000, $2 

TATHAM STAMP OO... Springfela 92, Mass 


FREE — Famous Anatase Set, Fiag Set, 

National Parks Set, and Presidential Set 

te $5. Send Se for 15 of the above stamps 

plus full particulars & Approvals 
TRIBORO STAMP CO. 

146 Nassau St., Dept. O11, New York 38, N.Y. 





TR ANCLI 


TON A OTHERS 


ll Colesed Ecuador, First U | Sammemenstive, 
Island, Others. Free approvals 
CAPITAL STAMP COMPANY, “Lites rok a Ark. 


GIGANTIC CANADIAN BARGAIN 


Complete set Royal Visit, Coronation, ~ 


(ge. new George IV set, Confederation 
set, ete. A gigantic bargain. Only es to C 
approval gpodic ants 


ENSIGN STAMP CO., Geox [18-H, Se. Orange, 








i APPROVALS :. 
_NY 





The new Canadian airmail stamp 


Canada issued three new stamps ear- 
ly this month. Two of them were com- 
memoratives in the “Prime Ministers” 
series. A 4-cent orange shows the Hon. 
Alexander MacKenzie, who was Prime 
Minister of Canada from 1873 to 1878. 
A 3-cent purple shows the Hon. John 
J. C. Abbott, Prime Minister from 1891 
to 1892. 

The third new issue (shown above) 
7-cent blue. This stamp shows a 
Canada Goose which has just left the 
water and become airborne. A goose in 
flight because a 7-cent 
stamp is used on Canadian airmail let- 
ters. 

The Canada one of Can- 
most famous birds. Its arrival 
from the south early in April tells the 
Canadians that spring is on its way. 
The goose thrives in wild, unsettled 
country. 


is a 


was chosen 


Goose is 


ada’s 


One of the Philippine fisheries stamps 
rhe Philippines have recently issued 
two fisheries stamps, a 6-centavo blue 
and a 5-centavo brown (shown above). 
The stamps commemoraté the fourth 
meeting of the Indo-Pacific fisheries 
council in Quezon City, in the Philip- 
pines. The council studies the fishing 
problems of each member nation. 
Both the brown and the blue have 
the same design. In the center is*a fish, 
known as a “chanos-chanos.” A map of 
the nations which make up the council 
forms a background behind the fish. 





Practice Makes Perfect 


Doctor: “Your cough sounds much 
better this morning.” 
Patient: “It should. I've been prac 


ticing all night.” 


Adoiph Gonzales, South West High Schoo!” Atascosa, Tex 


Smart Tailoring 
Mutt: “What is the best way to make 
a coat last?” 
Jeff: “Make the 


first.” 


vest and trousers 


Richard Brelia. P. 8. 241, Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 


impossible 


Mother: “Why is the baby crying? 
Didn't I tell you to give him anything 
he wants?” 

Bill: “That's the trouble, Mom. I dug 
a hole for him and now he wants me 
to bring it into the house.” 


Maxine Josephs. Belden School, Canton, Obie 


Obviously 


Sue: “Does your mother 
you?” 
Perry: “Sometimes.” 
Sue: “Does your father ever spank 
you?” 
Perry: 
Sue: “ 
Perry: 


Charles 


ever spank 


“Sometimes.” 
Who hurts the most?” 


“I do.” 


Eckstein, P. Brookiyn, N. ¥ 


Thoughtful 


Tom: “Why did the moron take hay 
to bed with him?” 

Mary: “He wanted to feed his night- 
mares.” 
School 


Marilyn Rockwell, Maquoketa (la.) 





Charities, 
Sets etc Only 








to agg ——. 
Prem ith 
BRAMOWEIN STAMP. CO., Box rook. ba Bayonne, NJ 
Includes Airmail “ships, rin aise. C 
MODERN STAMP SERVICE. 

Box 12, Dept. 200, Wakefield Sta.. NW. Y. 66. N Y 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 
including Commemoratives 

© Approval Ya 

BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. » Milwevkee 3, Wise 

A collection featuring U.S y & Navy Heroes 

on stamps from War of ‘sia Civil & Revolution- 

bargain U approvals 

Locust Stame “Gos Bes 205. Hermen- on- Hudson. 

yon ceus oF oars FROM THE VATICAN C 

AN ns TO THOSE RE 
SILAS STAMP SERVICE 

Box 55-J Tribore Sta., New York 35, N. Y. 

1050 given to approve! applicants 

becoming customers. Send 3c for 

BRYSON STAMP CO., Drawer F-21, Rossford, , Chie 

GREAT STAMP BARGAIN! 
from ABYSSINIA to 4 Sane 

Pais ra —_ sets. Also ee att be 

A. avEN ST star co. 


ineluding 
Xs oe 14 


25. DIFFERENT : = 
w 
Heroes. To APPROVAL BUY 
—— Surcharges, 

U. S. ARMY & NAVY HEROES 
ary and opee A Pictorial History ‘0 with 
TWO BIG PICTORIAL SETS 
QUESTING OUR FINE APPROVALS 

DIFFERENT STAMPS 
particulars, lists and approvals 
} WORLD PACKET. Over 111 different, 
Dest. ‘. ‘sa Massau St 
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Cheerful even in win- 
ter, this bird’s ‘song 
sounds like its name. 
The top of its head and 
its neck are black. Its 
name is in this puzzle. 

There are 36 words 
in the puzzle. Score two 
points for each you get 
right. Perfect score, 72. 


A sheep makes this sound. 


. Opposite of -hot. 
. Behaved in an angry fashion. 


Drink slowly, a little at a time. 


. House pet. 


A spring where mineral waters 


found. 


are 


2. Center (abbrev.). 
3. Appear. 
. Mystery bird pictured above. 
. Slang for “all right.” 
. Pounds (abbrev.). 
. Use needle and thread 


American Automobile Association 
(abbrev.). 


21. Israel. ( abbrev. ). 
23. Sharp and severe (as a pain). 


. Massachusetts (abbrev.) 


Prefix meaning before as in — — — 
game warmup 


DOWN 


. A marsh or swamp. 


2. Ginger — — -, 


a kind of soda. 


. When you — — — 17 and il you get 


—SomAone 


28. 


. A kind of hat. 
. Rhode Island (abbrev.). 


Hit with force. 


. Civilian Conservation Corps (abbrev. ). 
. A mountain in Greece. 


Ocean. 


. Another way of spelling “peddler.” 
. Another way of spelling amoeba. 





18. 
15. 
16. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


You see it when you look up. 
Crow’s call. 

Enemy submarine ahead (abbrev.). 
Belonging to it. 

Southeast (abbrev.). 

Ampere (abbrev.). 

Auto. 

To make use of. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; Decem- 
ber 3 in your edition. 


Answers to lest week's Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-bah; 4-brim; 5-heeds; 6-mesa; 
7-Rio; 9-tsar; 12-inn; 13-T.N.T.; 14-canoe; 
l7-under; 20-apt; 22-den; 24-hahs; 26-Ida; 
27-aunt; 29-acted; 3i-pact; 32-rah. 

DOWN: 1-breasted; 2-aid; 3-H.M.S.; 4-best; 
5-he; 6-Mona; 7-R. I.; 8-ine.; 10-an; 1li-r.t.; 
15-nuthatch; 16-on; 18-edit; 19-red; 20-ah; 
zi-pai pas: 25-suet; 28-N.D.; 29-Apr.; 





Quite a Spell 


Bill (calling long distance operator): 
“I want to talk to my mother in Sche- 
nectady.” 

Operator: “How do you spell that?” 

Bill: “If 1 could spell it, I'd write her 
a letter.” 


Marion Waeggener, Union (Ore.) Jr. 1.8 


Profitable Pup 
Harry: “My dog's nose is paying off.” 
Larry: “How’s that?” 
Harry: “He picks up a few scents 
every day.” 
Ernest Guedel, William Peon Nixon School, Chicago 





No Issue Next Week 
Because of the Thanksgiving 
holiday there will be no November 
26 issue of Junior Scholastic. The 
next issue will be dated December 
3. Happy Thanksgiving! 











Good Question 


Teacher; “Ants are the busiest insects 
we know of.” 
Pupil: “Then how do they always 


have time to go to picnics?” 
Myra Jean Schmidt, Three Rivers (Tex.) Schoo! 


High Speed 
Officer: “You were going 70 miles an 
hour.” 
Woman Driver: “Isn't that marvelous! 
I just learned to drive yesterday.” 


Marlene Peterson, N3309 Ralph. Spokane, Wash 


Skyscraper 
Jim: “Why is the library the tallest 
building in town?” 


Bob: “Because it has the most stories.” 
Ivy Nesson, Claflin School, Newton Center, Mass 





KEY TO COVER PUZZLE 
Did you find: turkey on the rug; 
pumpkin in place of apron; potatoes 
on stove; onions on d&do; celery dis- 
guised as tree branch; nuts and cran 
berries on skirt; bread on shelf? 





“It’s amazing! He never trains, 
just drinks RC!” 





» YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE NEW! 








Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty RC today! 
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Y DONT LOOK WELL, IM 
ms ME — NEITHER } | CALLING IT 
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OH, GOSH, THEY'RE ALREADY 
ON THE WAY. I JUST CANT 











HOLD ON, SUE. YOULL HAVE THE BEST 
PARTY IN TOWN IF YOU TRY MY 
LUSCIOUS BANANA SPLIT. 
CS IT’S 60 EASY, AND SO 
= GOOD. 
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THEY'LL 
BE BACK 
TOMORROW. 








THATLL BE O.K. 
IF CHIQUITA 


y * hy Ray 


"a" 8°A capes 
BET eos SO EASY TO MAKE...SO GOOD TO EAT/ 
7. a 


COME IN THE KITCHEN, AND 
I'LL SHOW YOU HOW TO ‘HAVE 
A PARTY ER IN 15 


eS MINUTES. 
NU 
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CHIQUITA’'S 


Banana Split 
Peel and split one 
banana into halves. 


Top banana halves with 
ice cteam. Top ice cream with 
chocolate sauce, fruit sauce, 
whipped cream, nuts and cherry. 
Makes one man-sized Banana Split. 
*Use fully ripe banana 
yellow peel flecked with brown. 


Pier 3, North River, 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY Wo ven WY. 








WHICH will your students read? 


Guide Your Students to Good Reading Through 
THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


It's easy to get your students to read good books if 
you have a Teen Age Book Club in your class! 
Through this unique plan thousands of students are 
turning to classics instead of comics and acquiring a 
taste for good readiag when they are at the most im- 
pressionable age. 


WHAT IS THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB? 


The Teen Age Book Club is a highly successful plan 
which enables students to obtain for 25¢ or 35¢ a 
wide range of good pocket-size books selected by a 
board of well-known educators. The Club now enters 
its 7th year of operation with nearly 7,000 school clubs 
and approximately 210,000 student members. Last year 
nearly a million and a half books were sold to Club 
members. Books are offered for both older and younger 


~MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS- — 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send, without cost or obligation, complete 


information on How to Start a Teen Age Book Club, 
together with free materials and a sample book. 
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Name 
School 
School Address 
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readers and include titles for every taste—historical 
novels, romances, sport stories, classics, animal stories, 
poetry, biography, mysteries, short story collections, 
and many others. (See TAB News in this issue.) 


WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES? 


1. Students may choose each month from a list of 16 
titles, widely varied so that each may find a book 
related to his or her taste, age, or reading level. 


2. Club members are not required to buy any specific 
number of books. They may buy as many or as few 
as they wish of the books offered during the year. 


8. A Club requires little work by the teacher. A Club 
is organized, so that students can run it themselves. 
A complete kit of materials for running a Club is sup- 
plied tree. This includes a simple manual of instruc- 
tions, record and order forms, a sample book, and an 
illustrated monthly bulletin containing a review of 
coming books. 


4. FREE DIVIDENDS. For every four books purchased, 
Club members may choose a free book at the end of 
the semester. 


BOOK SELECTION COMMITTEE 


Max J. Herzberg, Chairman, Past President Nat. Council of 
Teachers of English; E. Louise Noyes, Head of English Dept., 
Santa Barbara (Cal.) High School; Richard J. Hurley, Past 
President Catholic Library Association; Margaret Scoggin, 
Young People’s Specialist, N. Y. Public Library; Mark A, 
Neville, Past President Nat. Council of Teachers of English, 
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TEACHERS! 


Get these for 


your class library at 


NO EXTRA COST! 


OUR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
32-page illustrated summary of American 
schools today—their history, development, 
scope, and future trends. This booklet was 
distributed last year to subscribers of Scho- 
lastic Magazines. 


PATHS TO WORLD PEACE 
Profusely illustrated 32-page booklet on the 
most vital topic of the day. Examination of 
possible roads leading to world peace— 
both plans under way and possible future 
formulas; aims, organization, and functions 
of the U. N.; achievements through spe- 
cialized agencies, etc, This booklet was dis- 
tributed last year to subscribers of Senior 
i eg Junior Scholastic, and World 
Week. 


HOW TO GET THESE 
VALUABLE TEACHING AIDS 
1. If your class subscription to Junior 
Scholastic, World Week, Senior Scholastic, 
or Practical English is on a school year ba- 
sis, send us a card or letter for your choice 
of 5 copies of EITHER of these two book- 
lets FREE—no cost, no obligation. 
2. If your class subscription to any of the 
above magazines is on a semester basis, 
you may likewise have your choice of 5 
copies of EITHER booklet by sending 
your renewal order for next semester by 
December 20, 1952. Use the renewal order 
card coming to you in the mail. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
351 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 





Off the Press 


A History of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by A. Abell, B. Fleming, A. Le- 
vack, T. McAvoy, and L. Mannion. 
Fordham University Press, N. Y. 683 
pp., $7.50. 


The five authors of this college-level 
text, faculty members of distinguished 
Catholic institutions, are willing to let 
their work stand on readily apparent 
merits. They begin at once with the 
Colonial Period, devote half of their 
pages to the period up to the Civil War 
and, in general, maintain a sound bal- 
ance of economic, political, and social 
forces in American nears Within tra- 
ditionally broad units, they have or- 
ganized 121 small sections which in- 
vite manageable reading assignments of 
the double-columned pages. 

If there is any theme to the book, 
it is the authors’ cognizance of intoler- 
ance wherever it has appeared. They 
note that the Maryland Act of Tolera- 
tion was vitiated when “the Puritan- 
controlled lower house added a clause 
providing the death penalty for those 
who denied the divinity of Christ.” 
Elsewhere, the authors are forthright 
in their indignation against the bigotry 
of the American Protective Association 
in the 1890’s and the Ku Klux Klan. 
Sympathetic treatment is given to the 
Catholic Church’s interest in the labor 
movement. It is not to be understood, 
however, that excessive attention is 
given to matters of special interest to 
Catholics. Those of all faiths will find 
this a readable and scholarly history. 


Behind the Wall Street Curtain, by 
Edward Dies. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D. C. 153 pp., $2.75. 


Since some 15 million Americans own 
corporation stocks, a book entitled Be- 
hind the Wall Street Curtain is likely 
to attract attention. In this instance the 
attention is deserved. The look behind 
the curtain gives a colorful history of 
— and investment necessary to 
the te of our present economy. 

The bulk of the book is given to the 
giants and knaves who have carried on 
their business in the “fabulous lane.” 
There are spirited chapters lauding 
Alexander Hamilton, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Andrew Carnegie, and J. Pierpont 
Morgan. And there are chapters severe- 
ly critical of “Daniel Drew: The 
Spoiler,” “James Fisk: Happy Hatchet 
Man,” and “Jay Gould: King Spider.” 
The biographical essays are finished off 
with two breathtaking “whodunits” on 
the cataclysm of 1929 and efforts over 
the years to corner wheat in the Chi- 
cago Pit. 


Mr. Dies, who brings thirty years of 
experience in finance and a facile pen 
to this short history of Wall Street, re- 
gards the present high tax rates as a 
danger to the free enterprise system. 
Nevertheless, he is optimistic about the 
future. His analysis of the movement of 
capital away from New York to the 
South and West and the growing in- 
terest in mutual funds by small in- 
vestors gives us a closeup of the present 
investment picture. 


Year's Pictorial History of the Bible and 
Christianity. 192 pp. (8%x14), $7.95. 
Year, Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Some 1000 pictures and accompany- 
ing text are assembled here in a valiant 
effort to — the story of the world’s 
great religions. There are sections on 
the Old and New Testaments, the 
Church during the Middle Ages, the 
Protestant Revolution, the Counter Ref- 
ormation, the Orthodox Church, re- 
ligion in the Soviet Union, religion in 
Colonial Times, and its subsequent de- 
velopment in the United States. 

For the most part, the paintings and 
photographs, occasional maps and 
charts, all in black and white, depend 
heavily on the terse captions and com- 
prehensive introductions to capture the 
movement of religious history. 


Ninteenth-Century Opinion. Compiled 
and edited by Michael win. 
Penguin Books, Baltimore, Md. 283 
pp-, 65¢ (paper covers). 


“Why should I be robbed of my 
property to pay for teaching another 
man’s children?” asks one of the con- 
tributors to this English anthology. It 
will be apparent that many of our cur- 
rent issues haye roots in the period 
covered by this anthology (1877-1901). 
Some fifty volumes of the distinguished 
English monthly journal, The Nine- 
teenth Century (The Twentieth Cen- 
tury as it has since become) have been 
searched by the present editor for crit- 
ical commentary in areas of social con- 
science, women’s rights, religious con- 
troversy, education, the public taste, the 
idea of government, and British im- 
perialism. 

The selections are almost all short 
and are by such widely differing writers 
as T. H. Huxley, Gladstone, Ruskin, 
Wilde, Mrs. Sidney Webb, and Lord 
Shaftesbury. They can be used to en- 
rich a course in Modern European His- 
tory or to recapture for teachers the 
flavor of a period in which England was 
at a peak of greatness. 

Howarp L, Hurwitz 





